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Leg ERE seems a general disposition to assume that the rhetoric of 


Mr. Gladstone is the serious exposition of a substantial change of 


policy on the part of the English Cabinet with respect to American 


affairs. If that really were so, we could conceive nothing more to be 


, 


] : rs 
-cnange it 1@] 


. , . . 
plored than I, eXCeprt it were thé manner selected 

i 

T 1tS an uncement 


Of all the events of modern times, by far the 


‘ ; ; ; 
momentous is the drama now playing out of the dissolution of 


American Union. lhe proper attitude of England with regard 
his great end seemed so obvious and so unquestionable that no con 

! . . . , ’ ? 

ierable poitician of any party has seriously ventured to recommend 


ly < ther course than that f strict and 


W higs, 


lories, and Radicals, have hitherto unanimously concurred in approving 


impartial neutrality. 


at true policy which the English Government has, up to this time, 


nsistently and successfully pursued. There h ive not been W inting 


ersons like Mr. Gregory in the House of Commons ind Mia 


Spence 


of it who have endeavoured to force the nati into the position 


partisat s of Secession and the South. But thes persons have been 


ither numerous nor influential, and the common sense of the country 


I tified the exclamation of Lord Russell 


In tne earliest stage ot 


he busine “ For God’s sake, let this country keep out of the 


iarrel, Now, there may or may not have been FO dl and suffici nt 
ons arising out of recent events to justify a departure from this 


f and dignified resolve. But this al least we will venture to Say 


it the consequences of any departure from the policy of neutrality 
ist he so capital that the decision is one which should neither have 


een lightly made nor incautiously announced. The recognition of 


he Southern Confederacy is not a matter to be 


disposed of in an 


+t 


ter-dinner conversation. Such a step, if it is to be taken at all, is 


e which profoundly involves the responsibility of the Administra- 


nas 1t most capitally concerns the interests of the nation. 
The public announcement of a Cabinet Council for next week 


gnificantly reminds us that no collective meeting of Ministers has 


ao ae ; ; : 
taken place since the rising of Parliament ; yet it is quite impossible 


that anything short of the authority of a Cabinet could have sanctioned 


0 serious a decision as that which Mr. Gladstone is Supposed to have 


nounced at Newcastle. We were not therefore surprised LO see in 
. 


emi-official evening journal a paragraph expli itly disclaiming on 


3 f part of the Government all responsibility for the sentiments ot 


a Mr. Gladstone. For our part we have very little doubt that this 
; disclaimer is well founded, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ust be taken to have expressed nothing more than his own individual 

pinion. As to the policy or propriety of a man in Mr. Gladstone’s 
position compromising himself, his colleagues, and the country by the 
indisereet expression of crude and unauthorized sentiments, we have 
lready sufficiently spoken. . It happily, however, makes a consider 
ible difference whether we have to discuss the question as the isolated 


view of an individual politician or as the pregnant conclusion of the 


[,’ . 4 9 
Uxecutive Government. It is 


not improbable that the approaching 
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Cabinet may have been summoned for the express purpose of 


deliberating upon the very question which some people have assumed 
If this 


be so it may be worth while, before so vital a matter is finally resolved 


trom Mr. Gladstone’s speech to have been already settled. 


upon, seriously to consider what reasons can be alleged why England 
should be 


hitherto pursued by 


induced to depart from the course of policy which has been 
No wise will take a 


especially when he is perfectly free to 


unanimous accord, man 


ade ided step of thi character 


without asking himself ‘‘ What 


South to be 


stand neutral next?” Assume the 


independence ot the recognized, what would be the 


advantage either to the South or to England? In a certain sense 


perhaps it would be a sort of moral triumph to the Confederacy, inas 


much as it would be a public mortification to the Union party. 


But how it could operate in any manner to the advantage of 


England it is very difficult to conjecture. It is not very easy to 
bring the advocates of the recognition of the South to look into their 


ulterior wishes or policy. Do they look upon the dissolution of the 


Uy on as an obyect of hope or tear to England ( Covertly, we believe, 
if not avowedly, the great majority of Southern sympathizers in this 
country at the bottom of their hearts desire American disruption of 
the United States because they think that the weakness of America 


is the strength of England. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, disclaims this 
view. Indeed, it would be strange if the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who may be regarded as the official head of English commerce, should 


The 


statesmen of the last century, it is true, did not hesitate to preach 


view with special complacency the ruin of our best customer. 


and practise the doctrine that to foster the disasters of your neigh 
bour was the height ot political wisdom. lt was on this principle 
that the Ministers of Louis X V. were in such a hurry to recognize 
North America. 


sure that English public opinion has yet cleared itself from the delu- 


the rebellious colomes of And we are by no means 


sion engendered by this moral and political fallacy. But assume that 


the disruption of the Union were as highly desirable for this country 
necessary or acvisable 
Accord 


that end is 


as some people are inclined to believe, why is 1 
that we should interfere or contribute to its consummation 
think with him, 


ing to Mr. Gladstone and those who 


already finally and irrevocably accomplished, The Union, according 
If this is what we want, why not 


Why offi 


ciously meddle in a catastrophe of which we may reap the advantage 


to them, is finally dissevered. 


} 


leave aione a work which is ready done to our hands 


if it be an advantage—without the invidiousness of having in 


) 


any way contributed to it The reasoning of those who are in 


favour of recognizing the South is essentially vicious in its con 
struction. The very reasons which they allege in favour of making 
But such 


The 


simple recognition of the independence of the South would be a mere 


the recognition show it to be superflnous and unnecessary. 
a step, if it be unnecessary, is'certainly by no means innocuous. 
act of defiance and irritation to the Government of Washington, 
without producing any one beneficial result, In their present em 


barrassed and crippled condition, we do not, it ig true, contemplate 
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that the North would make war upon Us. But it would certainly | 


breed a feeling towards this country of the most bitter and not alt 


gether unmerited hostility, which might display itself in a thousand 
We should, 


ways which it is im possible precisely to anticipate. 
from the consequences | 


all events, have flung down to them a menace, 


of which we must always be in a state of preparation to defend our 
selves. And what possible good should we gain in exchange by such 
an act of eratuitous offence To recoonize the independence ot the 
South, without taking any ulterior step, is to do nothi it all, 


except, indeed. LO ¢ xasperate the North. 


pendent already, or it 1s not If it is ilready, our rec 1t 0] 
its independence will not ulter t} LS¢ l{ tl ! ende} 
our saying it is will leave it t where A 1 
recognition is either superfluous or ficient. J 

plished, it is unnecessary ; if someth e, wi 
must help to accomplish the state of t 7S We 

recognize. But if the real cause of thi npatie 
attitude of neutrality is a desire to « ow 

inconvenience it suffers by the civil w \ meri 

that mere recognition OI the South \ i wholly I 

for that purpose, If what we want 1s cotton then the remedy 1 

the recognition of the South, which would do nothu c but a bre 


of the blockade. which would Op 1) the 1) rts Y et this. hic] } rive 


only eficient measure for th purpose, 1 e ow 
Gladstone nor the other Eng! vocat ; 
ventured to propound. 

But then. apart from recognition, tl 
found favour in some quarters viz., the fer on tl the I 
pean Powers of Pa mediation between the be iwerelt l'o { 
confess, this scheme, though less directly offensive to the North, pn 
tically implies pretty much the same thing, dd tO 
more acceptable or w~ucce ssful 1) cl ed. im some 
this is probably the worst It the ofter of mediati wer elected 
as 1t would most probably be. tl mere circumst 
would haves proved a useless and nertinent intert 
a mediation by arms 18 a thin oO Ns 1 ti w 
has yet been found absurd enough to pro] b 
assume, even, the improbable conting 
were accepted, the impracticable nati f { tion W 
then become consplcuou Che meadiat would the become 1 
moral promoters ot the project the V recommenaed to the weceptal 
of the rival parties. Is the English Government, then, 
the task of settling the principles and limits of secession, a 
late the new code of slavery Does not the very te} 
proposition demonstrate how LM pos il t is that n Enel 


ment should be able to take the disci on VW 


proposals are there which we could either propoun 

could have a chance of icceptanct he 

at the same time profoundly © the mol 
people Are we ‘to propose to th N 

weight of our influence. some scheme . 
are to be consigned to the issured do ! \ 
give the seal of European sanction t new ’ 

Lhe object is to establish tor ever thi permans t ’ 
institution ! [s an English Government to tal ead 

negotiation the fundamental! ba is ot which Mus her ir] 


recognition of slaverv. and whose leading articles must be the reg 


tion of its limits, and the securities for its preservation 


No doubt, the desire of every Wise and every hut ma ! 
that this terrible strife should be brought at the ear! ti 
close. But it is one of those cas wherein ‘ti patient must 
minister unto himself.’ Wi nnot enforce } ru 
conditions on which ilone peace IS POSSI! le, InVvO bney 
formal acknow ledgment of th Vst ) ivery u 
cannot sanction. Happily it hot ) { ( uid 
any part In a questlol 1] wi! h we pp 
policy of eithe ide, if « er tie wa I ( 
ne ll! oT ‘ } y (4 ernmel cle ! ! t 
it is tl We i t believe I , | i 1 
rienced statesmen, ic] iS COMpos D Mang U rie . 
SULLY ol oO sf ri n ! l { \\ mLy 
where the evils of Lervention are ¢ { 

open bo them to persevert 1] tie ute } 
neutrality, which 1 hey hitherto ned 
bation and to the genera 

GIBRALTAR 

\ SINGULAR ussion has lately ar Wr lL Draita it 
r has been suggested that the ann | cost of mainta I LOIS 
fortress is not only very large, but that, instead yielding any 
return, its possession by England merely perpet pathy 
which wa originally engendered UJ proud hea ~ 
capture in L704, The aque stion 1iOL a HOVE Olt SOC yt Lid aL 


an extravagant moral enthusiast, idea, and 


went the k neth of advocating the surrender not only of Gibraltar 


naval al 


} 


DS. Licit ( La 1 l VO! 
powel i B | 
( 
| 
1 I ull 
I 
}> ( 
i rord ry ‘ 
( ln a ve urs { tate very mod ut 
| oO o bil 7rea ] LI 
it! 1 i ty ) f Vy 1 l 
{ I ie] 
} ‘ 1) ; ‘abe 
OT lag } | Lhe ) ! }) 
aeed, st I lang ( | or { ir Ireed l \ 
l Mie i next grea 
i £, \ \mel Ca 
peri \ ranea ther 
} r ] I l \ Vi tl O1 he 
or ot Goldy Smith 
’ f i it 1 valu ot & cal 
( i tl L I not ( pet 
A \ é i ot I 
{ r ae lini } unt ty b Lital 
nA { reason Lil { { 1] I LO ! 
I ul o ti nesse \nd again, d it vel 
rned } re ! it i resses ar ») usel , the ingul 
{ Til | ich { » HDarroy Ins L of “i lvocatil 
| etentio Malta and 1 icquisition of Ceuta, hi 
LcL\ i uryv ] th hect ss1ty ot abandon 
ly ¢ Vi 1 also His argument, if it prov 
i, ) rol it proves thi extravagance Vv 
c y British fortresses, or indeed any British fleet. 
it lifficult to importance of Gibraltar, or t 
, is; in fact, ti key of the Mediterranean. lt is 
ishion with some people to insist that in military ai 


1S 


but also ot 


Goldwin Smith 
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This idea has lately been revived by Professox 
the Daily News; but 


mere ly contends that he has mad 


letter to instead ol ad 


> 
| rr ressor 


} 
r, tie 


eating 
out a prima fac case fo. i publ Inquiry is to whe ther its retenbtlo) 

worth the price paid for it 
discussing this question, it must be admitted that many matters 
furnish excellent materials for very 


and eloquent writers have failed to make use ot 
{ be 1dmi ed that scarcely a ort is bee 
| t of the qu QO] The ( poll 
enou and can be stated better th 
| Prof We took Gibraltar,” he sa} 
7r 1 } vo \\ 
' t } ; ere (on S¢ 
i ( re 7 \ no} 
\o . \I \led 
O I L) requll 
ney 
a l of 
pu 
i i | j { l l i Mi LLical 
! torti it sea 
bec! 0 overland ro e O} 
NI ’ 
’ Vi be elt indoned 
the King L ha 
Live Vi lL} | il the Dl { 


fairs civilians are not competent judges. This is a 
lificulty whatever in any civilian understanding th 


diff 


sata le 
MisvaswAt 
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rotesst I 
l of ad 


iS Nad 


reneral principle of a military or naval 


merit or its detects Few histori 


I ming very definite opinion 


st Hannibal, Cesar, Cromwell, 


vould the exploits ol many great capt 


matte 1s they are to mankind, had 1b not 
. very nistorians There Is no mystery 1n 
© use Ol understo Ci by Cly lands. Tl reo 
= beet ls important '] l k Cccul S$ on 
ning nort ind ou the op 
i by the Spanis! wh of Alg 
) Africa, and the width of the 
‘ 
. ASt und Ceuta on the Afi | 
- these Stl its must pa ull thie 
verno} en-of-war of the British fleet, and 
cu Malta Now ] } . 
requ e Spania ple que 
with Ma tl 
L Ol re as 1618 1 y\ i 
( VW n \ | j 
overy 1n artil \ 
bLiCal gular that ny one ula 0 
ul >t t ‘ aS that I Cr] ta | ‘. { 
() ar) Tal t ry if rhe \\ ts 
( a> uy Ca £ 
j LD 
Li tew miles of the 
harbout 1 time of war. or, indeed, « 


VO} ? 
| > 
} Ol t i f I 
’ 
) 
( \ 
y 
1 eve 
i ‘ 
pI i 
( 
Ll 
rie 
I 
I i 
‘ | LWO ] oO! (x 
I cit ivf tral I { l oO! 
i? ' i mia ( ) 
\ i CU ihy ij } 


J 
_ 


nerica , " . 
) 
rie 
ot the P = : nt 
smtp ; 
‘ 
7 
Call exer ; 
‘ pet 
| 
| i , ( 
+} ts) 
DrALt 4 ; oy) 
I f 
ol ©) a ry} law 
biqu : | peri Cine > | 
vocating = } 
. er to the place he has | 


euta, fe 


undonl “4 


i 
ll ialitv as they can. What publ 


ind is this :. that the traffic arran 
t prov bordinated to the rul 
pane o I shall get Irom eac! LT e g 
lt can afford, with the mal t 1 
ar, or t ruptions in its working. We ha‘ 
bis, } i variety of ways from leaving 
tary alu that is, to then committee of 


mistak‘t 


ling the 


wer of using it In whatever m 


ve heen torgvotten that they 


plan ind in hy ippreciat o its Y) ( ust, 1 the use of that property which, tor object of 
re essors | refi Lint we permitted to create, by the priv ileges vested 
he merits of captains o ; rporation ; among which are the excep 
yton. Napole . and N of el) ve-laws, and their powers for the com- 
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I na, The 7'umes has this week broached the 


, the eloquenc: trine. tha railroad is, after all, but a portion of the Queen's 
s etlenes of war wi 0 \ | . the management of our railways 1s, Im an 
iphical position of Gi dec it] hat of our churches and universities department 
. maiilient tee | [t must, therefore, be held amenable to the 
t] rity. and if the Board of Trade has not 

Opry : tT v¢ Lt check the proved ab f of 


Vv er I‘ay | ! Thine ss ,Y)} ' rime fo) the iF. rislature LO decide 


f +} Vied r) public policy, th the Railway Companies 
( ke with what is not absolutely their 
rrespondent of ¢ T'vmes, who 

; Yr) } } hi " | idividually, ave ry small 


having bargained 


} 
ternam, 


CALNST his will. to go on trom 

; { bh the South-Eastern and 
V\ P ' juarrelled, so that he was forbidden 

‘ 1 r inctio1 Now. whether the 
Wo i ‘ ike 1S yt station where 
r) } { 1 aguestion. O Ta as we are 

\ I ! tropolitan stage 

t +7 ) Re whe ever they 

reasol why the 

ded, 1f it | not already clear on 

' neve! may have a right to take the 
ed wv toppag The specious argument which 

i t f the station-master. who said that the 

tio} { t } i fie i on hi ticket, vo travel 

sap ] h he aad paid, is not worth discussion. 

‘ u paving his fare, and the 

rec in the first 

te} ciate tation. he had 

, ' » farthe he would 

t r bve-la and we 

+} 1) nal liberty of an Englishman 


) t he ks like cattle, during the time of a 
Another 
rl Lined on the Saine prin 

® t 


their carriers. 


any stopping 


of what 


yr" le] { | interests may 
( ae of m hand may be retarded or diverted, 
wasted, their lives and 
é | cle . 1e uthoritative 
( uly na St 

at NurNoss f* 4 Oo} e presence of 2 

diplomatic and commercial! 

} } | it would be advan 
\ ( erat cong) of directors 

) » rol tli distribution of 

i i r ercial SUCCE of each 


et as much 
] 
i 


} 
as Litt 


{ iraw ce 
} 
> Ll ( npanblt 
i 
7 
O nI2077 ire 
: | 2. we 
) ( | DUDLIC 


} 7 


mpiied 


id this 


H 


‘ wa } ) tor the last 
aD) l bet . | Line travelling and trading interests of 
‘ ‘ ; ‘ f I ] ettel rved r’) Legislature 
“ t. in if of t blame for that enormous waste of 
staal whi unton indictive parliamentary 
17 t of ce { . na I truction of costly and needless branches 
of accid elays, « te rsuit of a narrow, contentious, and grasping 
it, at t, that we policy, wit y 7 to the public accommodation. But itis hke 
etors of ea the rel ts for leasing, working, or jointly using 
P me ; vel | qaisregarda ol the pla 
rn lease ; Le neve t ens or tne custoniel Ll 6vel uch disregard of due precau- 
tor 1 in stratio) ; 11) he Yr! st ob: ou aangers it we are ustified 11 asking for 
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governmental supervision. And it is equally needful that in the traffic | The receipts up to th 
management of each company on its own line, the caprice of director there 1s no probal ity 
and their officials should be restrained. It 1s ures ntly needful to of Octobs r, even w] 


, 


[Oct. 18, 1862, 


- just mentioned amounted to £438,000, and 


1 


1le 


1’é e1pts 


from the 13th to the 3lst 


increased by the proceeds of the closing 


Lit? 


wescribe a set of rules, which might be framed with their assistance, | ceremony in January, w 
but which should be enforced, in a peremptory manner, by a special | w raise the total amou 
tribunal, to prevent those hideou and horrid accidents which, SO exceealing that um, the 
long as the railway people are left their own masters and ours, will | additional penny. ‘This o 
never cease out of the land. Such rules, admitting of wide variation financial results of t 
to suit the position of each line and the nature of its traffic, 1 m th indertaking 
have suggested themselves to every passenger with his ey: W hat ' 
him, and to every reader of the painful reports of railway nn vy creat 
But all the aids of science and official experience might be called imbei ( I 
in, to make it humanly impossible that any of those disasters should | exceeded 6,000,000 
occur. The scheme of regulations, for instance, which every company e | of Octo 
should be bound, under heavy penalties of forfeiture, to comply wit d 
might relate to the number of trains and the intervals tim 
between them, the length or weight of trains in pro} t101 ra I 
engine power, the spec d on inclines, o1 1) ppl hi 
use of signals, the use ot bre iks al cl the use oO] pou v ) 
the extra work sometimes thrown pon tl \ 1 > % 
and their fitness for the work, which « ucght | tested f 
ot pilots or mates in the merchant sl pping y c 
examination. i 
The frightful clash of two railway trains, rm ¢ front 
against each other, on the Edinburgh and Gla w Rk 
at one fell stroke, nearly a re of } enge) 
a hundred more have heen mM Ime a 3 
more than the grievance of the gentleman from Ca 
upon the public mind the urgent necessity of checl 
tions, the errors and excesses of ulway trath: hag f 
protecting all of us who are personally quit 
were 
1 
‘ | 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE EXHIBITEI 
TINHE time has now arrived in th course 
Exhibition when we can speculate with | 
ultimate financial results. The guarantor ( e. ¢ 
concerned with the question, but they are 1 nly rsol 
take an interest in the subject Thi vi p} 
to be a sort of instinct with the people of tl try, and ey 
one will be concerned to know how the a _ 
taking which has for the last six months o l} 
place in the country, and on wh 1 the e na 
will considerably exceed h lf a milli 1} | ] Lm} SLD [ ’ 
present the actual figures, but the receipts a ( 
estimated with tolerable accurac eat 
which follow are taken from an elaborat te 
some day vo in the colum l ti] Di N 
In the first plac ] cert n th the é 
bevond the period originally fixed for Cit i 
will not in the sligh esi aecree ! Line ] Bi om 
fvuarantors. And more than that may v¢ ! t 
liabilities will remain the same at t end of Octobe the 
at the beginning. The receipts during the whole of the last 1 led 
will. as it happens, SO solely int ) the 1 ckets ot the col ‘ 


5 


This arises from the peculiar nature of the agreement between ther 


and the Commissioners. ‘The building belongs to Messrs. Kelk & | doubly failed Phe 
Lucas, who were to receive £200,000, as rent, ill event Com ers have 
whatever might be the success of the Exhibition. I urther { ' 
receipts amounted to over £400,000, they wer 1 ive tl ole ted Mi 
‘xcess of the receipts above that sum till the l ¢ ) 
£100,000, in which case they were to hand over the picture-gall ti 
to the Commissioners. Now, inasn h Ln ] f i o 
ol the Exhibition from il] ources had reached tUU,! ! ol 
before the end of septembe r, and ther 1S i » nt 
bility of their amounting to so much as £800,000 | ‘ 
follows that the position of the guarantor the g 
their liability wa already decided at Lhe b olny! Yr OT 1 } i | ) 
month, and may how be est mated with a reas [ ap] 
accuracy, Taking, the b, the balan¢ e sneet i mace 1 { [ | } ul 
of October, which, bei eg the day on which 0 f 


was closed, has therefore been adopted now for pur} 


; 4 


parison, it appears that the receipts or 1 


all sources amounted to about £ tOS,V0U The extra sum w this t e met ¢ (){ 
contractors would, on that day, have been entitled to receiv iS rent Ur} ‘ | be re 
is £38,000, making the total payment for rent £238,00' Ther 7 ' Ry 
further a sum for extra building expenses, which is « ited at | eyaray 3 a 
£70,000, and the general expenses U] to that date are estimated { apnea to f t 7 
£180,000. The total payments, therefore, up to the 1] ot Ucto t] ‘ r 4 to 
amount, according to this estimate, to £488,000 his lea reasol wever. v 
deficiency ot £50.000, sanratins and it the 


it is necessary to ~epeat that this deficiency, as ¢ stimated ror the on 
Llth of October, will not be diminished by keeping the Exhibition 
open till the end of the month. The position ot the contractors 


will, of course, be thereby improved, but not that of th: 


time originally 


ruarantors. ison Wll 


mentary s8 


fixe a, 


and 


‘Oo 


T 
c 


; 


a 


7 


| 


bition of 


ot fall very far short of the large sum of 
; of this remarkable difference 
ibed to the falling off m the 
m of visitors in 1851 jus 
é year. the gral d total o1 
cl ! rs 0,300,000 But th 
s been nearly counter- 
the refresh nt 
curious resu 
( LL1LV¢ wee 
L862 
? 
nda 
( é In favo 
' d state « 
Du 
ré 1} T ’ 
‘ 
Y 
ly 
: 
ns 
pre 
ind pi 
Cal 
‘ ] i it 
‘ 
) 
| pre 
ea i ¢ 
mal 
Ly 
mio 
a 
L col ) 
SS iN ing cle oy] h 
) j paid Cx ind the 
tled the elvé to thei 
t Kensing 1 and ve ] being 
& | m ne? ere 
1é B ta } ibe 
{ Exhibiti I tiie fortnig 
January, tl tal an nt will react 
{ extra n eived by tl 
i s probable 
\lany perso! 
o ay boon, and 
ag S i] )) SLO into its 
mag "i ib of his lamp, 
- i 
;; dom ) vanish along 
bnere re the vuarant who tor t 
7 ce 
) pay Loout J per cet of the amounts 
lately been currently reported that the 
called n to pay anytning The idea 
t have v ntarily offered to forego 
I ie] \ ‘here seems to be no 
hould | ked to make so great a 
A tat | Will be a pure act of grace 
k & Lueas It is true that the com- 
closing of the Exhibition beyond thi 


missioners have postponed tne 
th; 


ut 


presidency of the 


nt to £500,000, and in the 
Commissioners 


a very 


of Wal 


hot 


Prince 
event of its 
receive a single 
with the 


surplus derived 


will not 


re markable contrast 


L851. The 


profits arising from that supple 
and it may not 


be thought 
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and a coodly number of their ministers, each bringing with 
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ity of his Archb sh p, but he manages to express pretty plainly that 


Papal meetings were not to be endured too quietly. The pith of his 
letter lies in one sentence : “It was perfectly natural that the Irish working 
| men, deeply attached to the rch, and to its head, and having plenty of 
K, should determine to break ip tne meeting.” This 
ist what we have always said ourselves. It was pe rier tly natural to them: 


neen ul LO the ir tastes, tempers, and habits. And 1> WAS perfectly 





tural, also, that society, which disapproves of such determinations, should 


| k r) } ni h } ) rers Society has. in respect of its laws, no predi 


ns bea Ip [talian polities, and the equal eye of a policeman 
U l. Py testant al | (‘atholr 7 xe. he civil power 
is bol n verm ot en le irment. considers no race ts sp ciall T beloved 
ippeal to the domestic influences of the wife Its 
\ ] i Wt er, WOTK \) a LI iit untry 1s disposed to carry it out. If 
hat some peopie th nk differently. We have received a letter of 
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it to the hands of an artizan Hebrew to give it a conventional form, and 
we retain the sentiment with which the barbarian has invested it, while we 
deprive it of the only attribute on which civilization could hang an excuse 
for the blind adoration which he pays to it. It would seem, indeed, that in 
proportion as monstrosity of size is accepted as the criterion of value in an 
object, vulgarity in ornamental design is sure to come into the ascendant 
There was probably never a period when the goldsmith’s work as an artistic 
production had sunk so low, as the point at which it exhibits itself in the 
English department of the Exhibition. 

Leaving on one side those modelled groups in silver employed for race 
cups and memorials, but which are by no means all in good taste or of fine 
execution, and which, in fact, are a branch of statuary, the ornaments wrought 
A few little things 


1 which the 


in the precious metals are of the lowest type of art. in 
Phillips’s case are exceptions to this remark, and the mode ir 
bizarre idea of mounting the Devonshire antiques as a parure for a lady’s 
toilette has been worked out by Messrs. Hancock is creditable to their 
taste. But the old art of the goldsmith seems, with the western nations 
In the grand collection bor- 
what that 
the delicate tracery, the filagree work, the twisted plaits of 
finest gold,—those marvellous little modelled 
enamelled over, on which the medieval orefici of Italy expended time, and taste, 
h, 


mn 


at least, to have passed nearly into oblivion. 
rowed to advertise the museum at South Kensington, we may see 
art once Was ; 
figures, often exquisitely 


and toil,—where are they now? Greece, Etruria, Rome, even Egypt, ea 


in its distant day, valued such work in proportion to the labour spent up 
Italy, indeed, 


has come before us exceptionally with a most happy regeneration of the arts 


it, and the success in point of taste exhibited by the result. 


that, before Roman civilization had begun, gave the land where Florence now 
all The 
Roman Castellani has most successfully, and with the most delicate sympathy, 


stands a claim to a high title among the civilized peoples of times. 


l 


imitated the old Greek and Etruscan goldsmith’s work, as well as that of the 


middle ages, in his little case in the Italian department, and the results 
appeal at once to the good taste of every educated person. 

But in the English courts there is really very little in this way « 
which the eye can rest with the pleasure that is produced by a real rk 
of art. 

The Koh-i-noor, alas! no more the luminous mound which delighted tl 
eyes of the Moculs, and of then even more barbarous ] uf Be Nadir Sh I 
and on which Runjeet Singh gloated with the satisfaction of a savage,—the 
Koh-i-noor shows a huge face of diamond, but in order to at 
attribute of size o1 pread,” it has been cut so thir , that it 1s not Drilllant 
in the true sense of the word ; it is a thin slab of diamond with facettes cut 
on it In imitation of those of a brilliant. 

Few will deny that the true interest of a stone lik Kol 
sists in the link which it forms between us and a land of n The 
Oriental imagination, taking effect for cause, has endowed this ] 
with a fatal gift, the bestowing of empire, but it has also recorded the expe 
rience of ages in the instability of empires, by associating with that tal 
gift the presage of misfortune. Shah Soujah might well have believed 
latter part of the talisman, even though he told his captor that its tall 
power was “good luck, for it has been always his who has co1 
enemies.” ‘To Shah Soujah, indeed, it brought captivity and 

But as an emblem of power and of sovereign supremacy, there oni 
significance in the fact of such a jews L ad rning the crown of India npr 


Y et, as 
could it not have been let alone ? 


such. 
Why should it not still be the uncouth 
mass that, from the days of Baber to those of Runjeet, symbolized whatever 
was powerful from Teheran to Travancore—the travelled jewel that by turns 
glowed on the cap of State of the Rajahs of Malwa, the sovereigns of Delhi, 
the Shahs of Persia, and the Douranee princes, and on the 
Singh ? 


altered as possible from its ancient form, we can sympathis« 


on the brows of Victoria. one feels disposed to ask, Why 


armlet of Runjeet 
bol as little 


Visn to call 


But notwithstanding this desire to see so antique a sym 


witha 


forth, in this fine piece of diamond, the characteristic beauties of the ne 
which, by the Indian facetting, were but ill-dev: loped ; provided it could be 
done without too creat a reduction of W ‘ight and too much interferenc: 
with its general features. That such a wish should have been ested to he 
or have been felt by her, in whos proud tiara it was to be the proudest 

was most natural. That the Koh-i-noor was ruined, must have en from 
the advice given by those who were consulted about the tting of it. J 
facettes on Indian stones are rarely ground quite to plane surface they 


almost invariably rounded by the imperfect method of polishing employed, and 
in being 80 treated, they lose a large proportion ot that effective and tlashi us 


Had the Koh I-nhoo! 


reflection to which a diamond owes one-half its beauty. 
been taken in hand with more reverence ; had the original facettes been re- 
polished, some of the multitudinous and minute ones being removed and 
fia had this 


the diamond might have lost ten carats, perhaps, 0 


refashioned into fewer and larger ettes ; been judiciously done, 
f its 185, and have been 


well 
The 


great antiquity of the cutting of the Koh-i-noor, which would seem, from a 


still in general form the old Koh-i-noor, but with a renovated brillian 


cy 


fitted to symbolize a new and benignant era in the destinies of India. 


passage in the “ Akbar Nameh,” to date from Baber’s era, probably explains 
The of facetting 
the diamond is a very ancient one in India, and the type of facette exhibited 


the rudeness with which the operation was performed. rt 


by the Koh-i-noor, as it was, is one well known to the diamond merchant, as 


being occasionally met with among old Indian stones that from time to time 
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come into the market. 
Koh-i-noor would alone suffice to dispel the belief that it was ever performed 


Indeed, the fashion of the original cutting of the 


by the European hand of Hortensio Borgio, the Venetian to whom Shah Jehaun 
entrusted the cutting of the great diamond of Meer Jumla, with which 
Tavernier confounded it. It is curious to trace the history of the modern 
fashion of cutting diamonds. 
the or crystalline forms closely related to it and having its 
general contour. The 
he cutting of the diamond was introduced into Europe is not 


The most usual shape of this gem is that of 
octahedron 
The Roman wore the octahedron uncut in his ring. 
period when t 


exactly known ; but gradually the octahedron was deprived of its pyramidal 


summit, and facettes wer placed on its edges Experience anticipated 
optical science in at length indicating certain limits to the amount of trun 
cation, and certain principle 3 for re placing, by planes, the edges and angles 
of the figure, whereby the most effective result was obtained in calling out 
the flash and the play of colour of the stone, with the smallest reduction of its 
weight. 
The ‘ t, as this mode of the diamond is called, was 
rally led on to economise the material, and to develope the 
atest beauty of an octahedral stone, and for perfect octahedron this 
mod or cutting I ihe jewellers | ive lor aco depat f from the 
rule laid dow expel nd recorded by Jeffries, for cutt such a 
stone ; and up to certain limits they are right in doing so. But the jewelle 
has passed those | ; 1 continually cuts the flatter pieces of diamond 
to the f of ead | ints tl to tol pl iting 
broad surface, without thi pt uisite to produce the total internal refle« 
t 1s on whicl L tl De | In depends 
Inde l na tn pl L te ( who npl 
appe t e to , that they evel [ tne! tones tl t 
diamond in the brilliant f nes whose highest attribute is their colour, 
and which s] | be cut so ast exhibit this ; whereas the diamond 1s the 
only known tance available fora jewel wit refractive power sufficiently 
prod ¢ 
L ? 
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| ‘ h i i 
sh th t 
‘ } i p t 
7) like ] Liat 
; pa r But t] and 
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pl ple re d t] [ the TOS‘ vhich tl Iii 
the d nd f minated by pl mer for " 
py \ h tl tiful, where L the } f the 
e. For u hey present the ipe of the octahedron, 
~ that tl ro 5 the lea { wastetrul it I cutting the: 
indou lly a form approaching that of the 1 would generally be the 
most effectis 
But the form to be given to the diamond should depend its original 
shap and wnt the result Ia ithe matical deduction, in every case 
her tl f d t nite i i 1 ma with the maximum of 
effect 
[In point of f t pass I peculiar 
characte $ app! W he the dividual facettes 
re vi ( leed M I 1t 18 
i with ft m1 ud é I ant pre 
nted 1 I ta f 0 [ ‘ e set in 
W ible the limmuit H 11a) 1 of fil irats 
Vay lass 1 one of fifteen: and of all cut “ br 3.” the 
( \ one of : a hundred carats, pre ting irge surf und 
of pread” form. It is buta slab of dia 1 « to a shape repré 
senting the facettes of the brilliant, put t the wrol ‘ angles Th is the 
form of the Koh-i-noor, and to reduc it to this form 185 carats were 
reduced to 103, and the 1 diamond in E rope in point of size (the 
great Russian diamond weighs 196 carats), and the first in quality, becam« 
broad but ineffective jews l, and fell to the rank of fifth or sixth among the 
Crown diamonds of the Western world 
The finest diamond, in point of quality, in the Exhibition, is perhaps that of 
Mr. Dresden, in Messrs. Garrard’s case, an exquisitely pure drop of thirty- 
seven carats. Among the worst must be ranked the huge dull stone called 
the Star of the South, which serves to exhibit that even the best “ brilliant ” 
form is incapable of giving effect to a stone that lacks the quality of limpid 


perfection. It is a brownish and dull stone, weighing originally 254 carats, 


and in its cut form 127 carats, and was found at Minas Geraes. in Brazil. in 


the year 1853 
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DURKHEIM—THE GRAPE CURE. 


DURKHEIM is the head-quarters of the grape cure in Germany. Meran, in 


he Tyrol, and Vevay and Montreux, on the lake of Geneva, have a high 


putation, and are much resorted to for the same purpose, but in Germany 
Durkheim is the place whi h enjoys most fame. It is on the left bank of the 
Rhine, in the Bavarian Palatinate, and is distant about fourteen miles due 
ist from Mannheim. The nearest railway-station is Neustadt, a small town 
n the line from Mayence to the French frontier at Forbach. The drive 
m Neustadt to Durkheim, a distance of about nine miles, is very beautifu 
to be pre ferred to that from Mannheim. J 


I road is a very cood one, 
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mences, on an average, about the middle or the first week in September, and 

lasts to nearly the end of October. Everything depends on the state of the 

ipeness of the grapes. The amount of grapes daily taken by persons under 
a eS: 7 


th cure Varie irom ioout Ato ,/ ors lb. : In some cases even Aas 


much as 9]b. is eaten. They are taken three times a day, at the same hours 
at which mineral waters are usually drunk in Germany—before breakfast, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, or two hours before dinner, and at from five to 
ix in the evening. Persons generally commence the cure with from 2 to 3 Ib. 
1 day, and advance daily in quantity till the larger limit is reached. The 


1 


ins and the seeds should not be swallowed. The largest portion is usually 
msumed at eleven o'clock. Some doctors do not allow their patients to 
take any other breakfast than the grapes, accompanie 1 by a roll of bread. 
The usual plan, however, is to permit them to take a breakfast of tea or 
ffee with bread, but no butter, after the grapes A strict diet is universally 
prescribed ; all fat, sour, or spiced meats, and pastry, are forbidden ; a small 
quantity of white light wines is permitted, but red wines, beer, and milk, 
xg meal should be a very lightone. The system 

pursued at Durkhen Ui ime as the one followed at the other places 
h ; and the grapes which are used in the cure both 
Vevay and M it Durkheim, for the most part the Gutedel 


] 


Ther 1 small Kurga it Diirkheim, formerly the garden of the castle, 


vhere a band plays at the regular hours appointed for the eating of the 
rapes. On one side, under the trees, there are tables covered with large 
iskets ful f the ¥ etles 1 1 in the cure. As at Ems and other places 
are drunk, it is the fashion for ever to buy a glass 

r | T. ) e ey yO must be pl vided with a | ket to carry the 
The price of 
presel only 24d. a po ind. ‘Toa stranger the sight is 

ng one, and very different from anything to be met with elsewhere. 
een walking up and down in the little garden, euch 
small blacl sket, full of grapes, in his hand, which he is eating 


sreat rapialty, : f he were d ing 1t tor wager, The place iS, a8 nay 


0 pe-skins, though some of the burly, round- 

G all 
On the t vi h ra] re sold, thei 3 generally a small grape 
the making of wine, for the purpose of 


vhich is sometimes preterrt i to the grapes 
r teeth have been affected by the a idity of 
i] I } | ea | ( { p eatin them nd lrink the juice 


hin¢ one’s own 21 ipes by no means 
, | to the cure, | the liauol pre ssed out is so trange, 8O unlike the 
t pieasant, that Iew persons will preter 1t, except 
d 
( Col lered by the German doctor 
iffections of the mucous membrane of the 
I retive powers of this membrane are roused, and 
tT ¢ wh LVe LSS eq hronic form 
ind pi ynia are said to have been ofte1 ired even in 
d much benefit vid to have been 
ular consumption l ts irlie! 
WI ! I iy I . 2 L1LLL1LO1 nust be used a 
atiected witl an Oo! the se con) 
bit of Durkhen ily from all parts of 
{ 
Diirk ther grape-cure places in having 
pring, which ibles patients to combine the use of salt 
rap re The union of the two remedik is said to be 
ly beneficial in all maladies affecting persons of a scrofulous tendency. 
mplaint f the heart | liver, as well as other internal complaints, gout, 
t] yrape-cure doctors as com 
pe 
\\ ther the efhecrency of 1 ype cure in the alleviation of disease be 
i | claimed by its advocates to be, may be 
mnpugl bine j stem her | 
| | } I tween thi A fre 
) be | ievia mm oT 
mn , es up imal syste1 
rfectly 1 tood. Some of them, known, hav 
“i the prevention as in the cure of dise: 
I f ec! | he nan wi 
Y) ina ¢ I h p | n W h ry | 
| un th ne d f who gorut 
\ | t r men ] y | hy Live lattel 
f lig whereas the mer forbids eve 
’ , f } | ‘ } Lo Dp esp | l ed ior tl 
ts of the animal , and which in many cases, his patients have 
0 ng fo Of all th vegetable juices, none see) well adapted 
iat of the grap In times of serious sickness, and especially 
~ f fever, grape e frequently the only food which is cared for a 
ut with pleasurt Nat tells, with an unerring voice, its real wants, 
tha cann og said. The food whicl 
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he climate | t 





when taken in moderation, but must also be instrun 
of disease. Whether the healthy action of grape-jui 
or citric acl or to it war, or ny othe of it 
them all in co nation, neither chemists r phys 
property which the saliva has of turning cane } 
to speak in favour of the sugar; but other facts, wi 
physiologists, will support the claims of others of th 
Like hydropathy, hom P I or lé e by 1 
waters, the grape cure is perhaps carried t x 
Ther is. howe r. tru lt, a l it must | 
cule. Much good little if any h ( 
cess is well worthy of tried by th who h 
from other syste ment. As anal 
a sound Syst mm, and | r 
doctors than hith rto Vn with | 
looked on W th fav ll b m I | 
Germany, and 1 ly } by 
to try it. 
Independently of th of , 
visit The position of the place 
interest exist in thi ! ediiate l ( I 
but as it wi burnt dow t] wal Ly 
building of any interest. Durkhein ; forn 
Leiningen, a fam ow repre ited | P) 
of our own Quer i their ca 
wh n their ¢ istie W | t dow | the 
was confiscated v Pe ‘ 
distant, perched most p , top 
possess no longer any prop the 
families exist any lo n the Palatin: Tl 
spongt whicl Mi ped nem ( M 
perfect equality is « P 
vineyard e the peop 
W ithi half ] } 
Benedict ne Conve L 
which is as si 
the castle of L ! I } 
convent wv hed to} 
I act I 
on of the v r of the 
whole plain, before the Rl 
ocean. 
Anothe1 very ( r 
Heidenn wer, ( ] ! | 
looking the wi p I f 
in height, and ml Cll ( 
its consti 
Cooper, e novel Ly t 
novel ()i 
be tedious to « 
mountains 1 ) ( t 
how to while awav th: | 
Durkheim not thi nly pla H 
on Both NX ty 
rival The 
face of the n ta and <¢ 3 a hvdrona 
grape cur Persons who cannot find commodat 
the habit of going to either of these plac Ihe ] 
near the railw y station, very rd. ti ( ki 
faultless. 
JUTI 
HE strance ct w! have 
the Indian fil knovy é this « 
the imp ~ prop hat } r 
pply of cotton, 1 
l tL! ] wl 
no hope that in be used w 
is tl | I S81 ( 
to the ame natu ot p! } v 
tussian m ["] ( 
supply inditter LLy the leav I cle 
bli spu h.} nD by ti f 
the ne hi tries l al tne eS] 
times called Ji One sp le 
earliest times ind u p | vy. wi 
chapter of J r the name of maluch.? Y 
stature, atta I I t of four o1 
moist climate of Bengal it acqu more t doubl 
species are not in general c vated in the same district, 
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ilt to obtai The first great object is to obtain a complete separation of the fibres from the most part, to possess a tolerably clear idea of what an exhibition should 


considere 1 other, a condition which is never thoroughly effected by mere steeping. | be, and they have succeeded in carrying it out. Only in one respect can 


. th ‘or 1 urpose td flax is boiled, either as it mes from the field or pal t] \ 1 to be notably deficient ; most of them neglect to give an account 
LO i} { ised, 1 W r co he one ull pel OI Ca cl W her Ol i ] sa which their proau ts can be brought LO the market. This 
thnread-iike ' 3 finished, 1018 placed in water contain one five-hundredath pal ad always done, for without such information we know little of the 


etal r') phuric acid. It is then ready for scutching i tne whole 18 acco! shed present mndition of a country although we may augul something of its 


and valvi ar mol ipidly i completely and al ess expense than in the Vy future The shows made by such colonies as Natal and Queensland are 
partitior es ost interesting, as revealing the position which lies before them, but it is 
Lo convert it, however, into ; st rt es a known that many of the articles they exhibit are at present only curi 

Bot! treatmen he shape of the f 3 at presel the e, , and cannot be profitably produced. They are of as little commercial 
repal Pact . i ill Orval ‘ a lection of English hothouse pine \ cood example of 

Lf cotton s therefore I ch sh L | llowed 1s aflorded 1 the Russian Court, where 

. Ul n Of Col la, 1 be I my early all the grain grown for the Odessa market, 

; I nexed In spite, hov ver, of this impertfe: 

i} ren t bre { ut ep rt 1 cw | | 1 { | vit t} neip I Via H nts Handb yk and the foreign and 
t] | e into 1 tubes, causit lise ca spection of the Industrial department with 


val ty ot 1 te the hnarkKet-price shown by the first case 
U t] t] Eastern Annexe Messrs. Bell, Brothers, 


af \ t sn I nium, but as its price is said to be 


I | whethe s likely to 
p ry | e sh L nounce : aluminium never oxydizes, but its 
11. to injurv 1 t] ewhat dull and leaden, and it can only hope to be 
can be produced at a much lower price. 
| 
, — 

ind, an Vy Of alul lium and copper, 

. ] 1 ! 
f to 6 f QD lb vy. a the alloy rises 


mprobably come into extensive use. It 

| pa of ben easily worked, whilst 

tractive Near the aluminium 18 a case 

Her ens f British old, which are again interesting as 


| cb we ire told whether the mines trom which they are 


\ f l ke l at t iit [n Lord Seafield’s collection, besides some fine 
_ De rst et with the interesting class of building marbles 


f which, obtained from the quarries at 
the ent e of the Am [t may be 
he wu to which we find it 

1 red colours, flecked and spotted with creamy 
pted 1 ornamental bosses or for such slender 
f o ithedra sade of Purbeck marble; but 
ind the difficulty of finding large 

k ikes it expensive. The Lizard Serpentine 
ful shafts ; but perhaps the finest specimen 

Vr. Pear . notne haft most be wutifully coloured. 


ew museut t Trinity College, Dublin, and 


' } 
iF marpole in i ONnStI on, will regret 
5 
1 1 l ] 
Hx] n of the building-stones of 


om the Law Lif Assurance 
( found 1 the open uurt, where visitors 

Serpentine appears to be found 

d. Some fi ibes of it are in the 

(a) un ( rt. ¢ y the Geological Survey of Canada, and again in 

t} N lep t fine collection in the Italian Court, sent 

} \ fron I nti vi é | coloured marbles are also exhibited by 
I I SulZi ry), N \ South Wales. & lt m po sible to 


| work in the Eastern Annexe without re 


: w! 1 are Wasi l on sucl proau tions : the 

= * lL b is he excell. ( * erned | PASy\ taposition « large si of coloured stones cut into simple forms often 
’ 1) vutiful « oticeable instance is afforded by plain slabs 
n ' whe f serpent nserted in an enamelled slate chimney-piece,—but the mimicry 
| ’ { ever successiul, iten positively painful. It is 
- { rst em, I re f 1 { WOl whel ny attel pt $ made to pl duce a aeceptive appearance of 
nal } { I iv to } i t t ! t wl a close to the beautit 1] erpentine colum! exhibited b Pearce, is a 
ti] port rt fe: his body fo nd table, having apparently an inlaid cir le of solid cubes, the whole 

eep, and | ny t | te | tH imply barbaro There art me beautiful marbles sent from 

hat had 0 Y) 7 |) nsnire Slack’s chin e, thougn not of very el rant dé s10N), shows 

Indust ’ + 4 { hese 1] rl I or | ng u d for purposes to which the 

pl pa i n Aberdet hire and 

r rn | n by Messrs Maed ild, Wi ht W 

ih tliat f OI 1 trated bal { t] - . very ] pec ns, [ assed by M1 Sim's ybelisk in the nave 

VOl ( LLOL colu , Soll [ ora t 1 ‘ lL, and the fountain the open ¢ rt, 

p ha ert lf y one, for ex e, leserve especial 0 The extreme beaut f the Peterhead granite when 

P ophical instrument Un tion, Wel I ivisea ¢ i nolished has tempted e exhiDitol of Cornish cranite t polish their gra 
the ted catal rut h i I I i { » 4 t es. but t er i! take Viuch labour ind expel! e must have been 

nd a ct r ley M Bre ind by the Cheesewring Granite Company 

Une} , and a pag a ed ! I tan reed efore their contributiol uld have been brought to thei present condition, 

r stap! ttle n other parts he would meet with drawi trating thé e ofa ut whoever will compare the result with the unpolished granite of Waterloo 
Nod vian, testimonials to patent felt, and many : lvertisement familiar to ridge will confess that the stone ! rather lost than gained by the process ; 
ric! ’ y one who has had to consult Bradshaw Until the p lication of Mz tl haracteristL quality of Cornish granite is strength, and it is generally 


LO wh { i nt’s Har dbook the re existed no dect nt gu le to thi Indust l di part ised in such works $s COCKS, bridges, un I mbankments, where polish would 


As fal 5 hent, and even that Is very uneq lal I its execul n, an | not witnout I pe wholly Inappropl ute [Intimately connected with cranite 1S the porcelain, 


d alittle further on in the Annexe 


’ : ‘ . 11 , . = 
arcnes nl YVUCESIONAI!L S&S ISpiclon or pufie ry. In respect OI Cata rorule ind HDANavVOOKS, lI r, as I $5 us iy t 2% ili iv. I ULiU Li il 7 
. , : : : : F ; : : ; = 
w! home management is put to shame by many of r colonies. and by not; W since, 1n fact, 16 1s simply rotten granite the specimens exhibited are mostly 
nti ont ‘ f ' thorit DI , from Cornwall it 83.000 tons vally duced. but the 

nenta! untries potn rorelg 1onlal a norities ap} I trol Cormwal!l, wher l > 0 are annually proaucea, ut tie 
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substance is found eattered over the world; it 1 unt } 1 Bulla nt In thi extraordinary munication, his Mar y expr g 
hout twelve miles from Melbourne, and a sample block is shown in the | ™ pret that th ir discussio1 * hav not led to a leg | settl ent of tl | 
ictorian Court, supplied b tl Victol Kaolin ¢ mp i Budg : a eg — the G y i 4 ” a: Bi 
tohemia, Moravia | Hunega n the French | 3 | ( ; : H dl the G eat, ‘ me > am be ‘ 

‘rom the departments [ Basses ry ées, H u ‘ \ \ tn umentable state of things, but fro its e Ol \ 

is found in the North American province to th ( intry it cl S$ it authorization ior defrayil t] neces ! 

. ‘ : : . 1S ; , | co me 13 
We return to building mate rials when we meet l penal Ch CL . he L lUfeu | 1 be k aid y Cit 

of which there is a tolerably large collection. The Devonshir | , pe that this expenditure will ultimately - 

| s] , hi .] . ay ; . cee teietcan , , hil ‘ } ni, P I ] | Ku FO RP) 

peiong to this Class. some specimens are exmioited ie aol t un i week to% a 
vacnesia limestones used in the Houses of Parliam« he 1 Tinton ( 

Lineoln’s Inn, and the Record Buildings the Rolls G \ 

though selected after very careful inquiry, has, as G me p 

symptoms of rapid aecay, whilst the reat difhe | \ 

very expensive ; the deca‘ aid to have arisen fron re ba 

& wrong direction, a plea the validity of whicl | a + 

himself, Bath st represent d, and © 

of the elaborate treatment it capabl eivil 

by Messrs. Cox & 5 nd by Mr. Daniel J 

Mr. Wilson, of Grantham, exhibits mad 
ton Portland stot 1m espects the finest of 
carcely rep! nted We ] 

manufactured by Mr. Magnus’s pros exam pl fv 

Llangollen Slab and Slate Company ; the ord 

the open court s received from Wales, ! 
curious example e interchan I 
vys of our forefath: 
ntil aft G lr. H p 
ot used at ne , 
lates (healing r hellans, he en | 

* great store 1s yearly conve d by sh ppin I n 

realm and also be yi id ti seas into Bi 

A few specimens of the Delabol te \ \ 

quarries of North Wal ply a ) | 
ollen rkable 
he ne S| re ¢ \ e V\ - ( 
if re narl ic 
lates from Buttermer e 

inere 18 a vi 
pecimen ul en the Gr S { | 

W alto ‘ Mot \ ( 

appear to be of a lq W h | 

found in the F 1 Exh 

rieure d i] and \ la » pl 

Victo cd p 

sald to ¢ Ui but 

T' 
THER PAST WEE K : 
‘He An t} ith O G 

n the Pot r |? lent | 

(Confederate vy \ ted \\ 

Trams say M‘Cl \ 0 \ 

Harper’s Fei d Shepherdstow | that Gen | h 

and fight | The Confede es, Ul General Bi 

an attack upon Louisville, in Kentucky, which was prot: ( ( : 

Buell. The ¢ onoress of th Southe rn Contfeder tion at R in | massed 

resolutions declaring that President Lincoln’s proclamat to emancipat - 

their negroes is a gross outrage on the rights of private prop¢ d tl fam ' o 

an invitation to a serv war. it deserves the execratii f The ve | Lav’ 

Southern papers de it an insurrection of th roes W 

their swift destr Some members of e Ri ( 

hoisting th bla k fi d pl ‘laimin , if ty ( ! V K 

The “ Judi iry Committ e” has been instr i Pp 

Jefferson Dav on the me res of retaliati Dover i 

Wall treet, New \ the mey nd k ' 
tate, and the prem vas 2 
The French M ' ‘a cha 

to Paris M. Th \ { \I fF Kor \ 
succeeded by M. Di le Huy lt wa M. I 
nd M Achille | who with M. Tl EK; N O fk MAR I l - a 
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re 5 2 At Bombay an expedition was in preparation against the fort of | Such commissions read like the fables of thi em mpossibilities which 

4 do ews Kit he once 1 lunteered to join it, and had the itisfaction f sharing Her le wnd Bellerophon overcame, o1 the achi vements of the knights whos 

Budget a After the capitulation of Kittoor he returned to his regiment, | ideal character out English hero has nobly fulfilled. He boldly undertook t! 

had { better port { stincuishi elf With ter} . reless of danver. nducted thi jury succes lly in the very 

resp only 2 f ft lith and ; WT. be tt ed a @ATrrisol ne} is of ti nsurgents, k s report to Bombay thre« months later, 

e Of LLY t | O00 who h | rort o! Zvi Ke ra, and t standa I e) R bert Grant In i> was despatched 
necessal ' rebels were daily flocking. Outram. ably second yy Ensigns 1 1836 kled with t pacific a policy ; but he was compelled, for the , 

Whit | Paul. carried place by rht s , nd s quelled safety of » deviate from his instructions, and acopt force instead 

Mf : tion wl threat i to spread over the whole of the province of negotiation Though at first but faintly approved by Sir Robert Grant. 

re see} d. however » hop rt ? ull for { f ( @ WAS eI ent] successful for as) I is rder was restored, 

() ; irl , tribes of ] Is existed hi gs lit pp ( Outram was able to devote himself to red) wrongs and reliev 

rl i destroy, a tely devast ng vast 1 en t he vel ppressed, with his constant patience, temper, | wisdom. He 

{f the province, and refuge from pr e] e)] ed hi politica 1] ty until October 1838, when, with the pre- 

y x tl { mmiut l 3] ved I ! tary to 1ubies, D f sted permission 

e 4 han ae bane axne iwainst the Affehans. He 

' sir John, a ' Lord, kK | rendered 

p On oc listinguished 

nestif , \ ' Ghuznee the GI had planted their sacred 

r | pe . and ) ect | 1 the hope 

' n ( beli El-Islam over whom 

E]) Outrat f mall band wers, ascended 


he 
' 
needec 
erTv it " 
{) ] } . } 
. 
’ ned 
i 
ri ’ 
} 7 
| e ta 
i { i re ime} 
ected \ i instantly 
I t 7 . ‘ > 5 P | ‘ fd } Is 
bli , Brady. H.M loot. dead in the same 


10 f th , Jol colm. w t f nin is bl ( res ’ Five you a correct 
n sho ‘ 1 , . 
j , ) Lv, p I | ! ye] . } eri I cer st . tent of a oung officer, 


tent, LT 
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in this matter, though it may be more lenient to the conqueror of Sind than 
manv who have argued against him in the heat of controversy. 

In the spring of 1843 Colonel Outram availed himself of his furlough to 
visit England and plead the cause of the deposed Ameers of Sind He had 
been there but six months when news arrived revolution at Lahore, 
which was expected to lead to a war with the Sikhs. He at once returned, 
bearing a letter from the Duke of Wellington to the Commander-in-Chief of 
India, recommending him for employment in the expected Punjab campaign. 
The opportunity did not occur, and after six months’ service in a civil 
appointment, he was about to embark for England, when an insurrection in 
the Southern Mahratta country induced him to offer his military services to 
Government. He performed very difficult duties with his usual zeal and 
success, and early in 1845, in recognition of this service, he was appointed 
Resident and Military Commandment at Sattara. Here he conducted nego 
tiations with the Portuguese authorities in a 
to the praise not only of the Governor of Bombay, but of Lord Harding 
now Governor-General. In 1847 he was transferred the post British 
Resident at Baroda, the highest appointment in the gift of Bombay 
Government. 

Colonel Outram had always paid oreat al 


ot a 


manner whi h entitl d hy} 


to of 


tention to the details o 


tration, and at Baroda he was not long in discovering that there existe 
still what he had observed long before, a settled popular « tion th 
the Bombay Government was accessible to corruption. Th t 
Khuatput occupied him for the oreater part ot the seven weary years pas 


Directo 


no question that Outram found 


in that terrible climate, and ended in a dismissal that the Court of 
by no means approved. There is 
abuses, and set himself fearlessly to their removal, 
better for the reputation of servants had 
him every possible opposition, and at last effected his removal, for no wo 


ind it would have 
the 


not ome! 


some of oul public 


offences than attempting to prevent oppression and to clear the charact 
the civil service of Bombay. While at Baroda his health gave vy. 

proceeded on sick leave to Keypt, and ascended the Nil star a 1 he 
with Mr. Stuart Poole, the Key ptologist. His active mind y Ww emp! 


in Egypt, but the improvemé nt of his health was etarded by the ne 


Chillianwallah, which induced him hastily to return to ( 0 in orde 
offer his military services to Government. During th: turn vo7 
anxiety was so great that he was habitually sleepless, | occupied | 
all night in hastening his boatmen. On his arrival at ¢ 
blown over, 

After his dismissal from Baroda, Colonel Outram visited E 
not long unemployed, being appointed to the command \ 
climate of that miserable rock proving Sev him. ] 
more. The war with Russia offered him a congenial service ) d 
the Egyptian contingent, which earned so much dist t D 
but he was dissuaded from accepting this appo , 
to India, where, in 1854, he was entrusted 1 h tl 
place in the Bengal Presidency, that of Resident at Luck Here 
his duty to report upon the state of Oude and the workin r of the nat 


ment, and when his report had been received the ann« ion of Oude w 


once carried out, in 1856 Sir James Ou 
share in this transaction, and his conduct in Sind 
contrasted with his acquiescence on the present « ,] Chis 0} 
founded on a confusion of id Ls The h T ( I i? 
that the suppression of the Oude governmen I Onti 
must have perceived. It is an entirely separate « e 
tions of the Company to the kings of Oude wh | I 
position. Had Outram not been convinced QO 
called for immediate and decisive action. he ‘se uld nave rel nst | d. ar 
if his remonstrance had not availed, would have thrown uv 
After the annexation he mained as Chief Com rorU f ntil 
health obliged him again to seek change in Englan 

When Colonel Outram was lying at Brig! Se] slv ill in t] . 
he was surprised by a visit from Colonel Sykes, then on the direction « 
Kast India Company, whose stanch friendship was to tne sy} n 
of thorough political honesty. Outram sadly told his visitor that he w: 
glad to see him once more, as he had no hope of recovering. “I am sorry 


for that,” replied Colonel Sykes, “for I had come to tell you that we have 
decided to offer you the command of the expedition against Persia.” Outram 
was cured, started at once, and had a most successful brief campaign in 1857, 


in which he won two pitched battles, Kooshab and Mohammaz uh. For h 


services in Persia, Lieut.-General Outram was made a Knieht Grand Cross 
of the Military Division of the Order of the Bath. 
From Persia Outram returned to India at the commencement of the 


General Havelock, whom he had brought forward in the Persian 
Qutram was at 
once appointed to the chief command, as the officer who could efficiently per 

form that diffi ult exploit. The events of that strucel ire too well remen 

bered by those who watched, as each mail arrived, and 

what English endurance and valour could perform. The Lucknow 
and raising of the siege of the Residency by Sir Henry Havelock, in whose 
little force Outram, with signal generosity, inteer, the further 
defence of the post, the m isterly retreat with the saved women and children, 
more than whispered to be Outram’s planning, crowd of touching 
memories, and revive our deep gratitude to our hero 
mutiny. That Sir James Outram was made a Baronet, Knight 
of the Bath, and Knight of the Order of the Star of India, sounds 
mention of his crowning achievements. 

During the mutiny indomitable resolution strengthened Sir James 
Outram, and he wrote home that he was “ never better in his life.” After its 
termination he a member of the Council of the Governor-General. 
but ill health compelled him to return home in 1860, and he has since lived 
in comparative retirement. More fortunate than Neill and Havelock, though 
as a soldier he would envy them their end, like General Inglis, lately, alas! 
taken from us, he has returned to receive many marks of the cratitude and 
affection of his countrymen. ‘hough his health is weak, we may hope that 
it will yet enable him to serve his country, and should military genius be 
needed, happy would it be for us if to Outram should fall the duty of once 
more adding to the glory of our military annals 
short and sturdy, with a piel 


mutiny. 
campaign, had been hastened on to the relief of Lucknow 


learnt LO wonder! 
torm of 
served as a vol 
awaken 
;and martyrs of the 
Grand Cross 
taine atte! 


his 


st rved as 


like 


Sir James Outram 
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Cromwell’s, and a mouth remarkable for extreme beauty, especially in the 
clear bow of the upper lip. His head is deeply marked by tigers’ claws, and 
it is said tigers’ teeth : but Outram is too modest about his achievements to 
tell the story. He is prompt in all his movements, quick and hearty in h 

address, not an easy speaker, though a forcible writer in a simple, ready style 
Although an ardent sportsman, 1848 that he 
would never shoot a bird. He has always been distinguished by moderation 
and considerateness to the natives of India, who hold him in the highest 
respect. This is not the place to speak of his character ; but as a proof of 
the truth of Napier’s happy comparison, we may tell how he was hurt with 
his brother officers for picking off Affghan matchlock-men who innoce1 


me within of their rifles. 


alill 


he made a vow as long ago as 


{ 


range 


Sir James Outram married, in 1835, his « in, Margaret Clementina 
dauchter of James Anderson, of Brechin, Esq., by whom he has an onl 
child, Frank Boyd, late of the Bengal Civ Seri who distinguish 

mself and was wound the siege of Agra. harge of volunteer | 
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mercial gentlemen exchange sentiments, and Mr. Moulder, traveller for the 


sreat firm of Habbles & Grease, Houndsditch, delivers himself of a number 
ol oracular dicta. No one, as he reads, will be profoundly interested, or 
wrought up to any high pitch of feeling ; no enthusiastic young lady will sit 
p ong night over Mr. Trollope’s pages, nor will 
il 


inet ministers, as was the case with “ Jane Dh re, ke them the upology 
for a late arrival ; but every one will be entertained, and, with the help of 
Mr. Millais’s pretty sketches, will realize in “ Orley Farm” a gaily coloured, 
well-composed tableau, in which the foibles of the day are playfully glanced 
t, the ordinary sentiments and opinions of mankind enunciated, and a 
umber of commo! place individ 1a] play out a drama, which derives its 


n attractiveness from its close and studied similarity to the domestic life 
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ve The it is true. and has been for the last year or two, a con idex 
abl leficit , if hudget, and if, in vddition to this, the country was 


overwhelmed with debt, and the powel of taxation stretched to its utmost 
limit, the financial condition of Turkey might well be regarded as hopeless. 

But this is far from being the real state of things in Turkey. The public 
lebt is in reality not heavy, and taxation is comparatively light. But the 
ixes are nevertheless most oppressive to the people, because of their unequal 
distribution and the abuses attending the mode of their collection. The 


+ 
| 


unequal incidence of our own income-tax is much complained of, but its 
inequalities are not worthy to be mentioned with those of the Verghi, which 

a speci s of Turkish income-tax. Many years ago a fixed annual sum was 
nposed, once for all, upon each province of the empire, and upon each 


district composing that province, and upon each town or village in such 
district [he sum payable by each individual is fixed annually by the 
authorit f the town or village to which he belongs. It is evident that, in 
the coul ot time, great ch inves LrISsé in the relative wealth ot these Various 


\ village, for instance, which at the time of the assessment 


was prosperous, may from some cause h uve de clined n popul ition or wealth. 
vet it remains subject to the same amount of tax as before. The pressure of 
impost 31inp some districts so great as to put a top to cultivation alto 


ther. and to drive the inhabitants from their homes. At the same time it 
often happens that other villages which were originally small have greatly 


creased since the assessment, and in these the pressure of the tax is scarcely 
felt To the evils which arise from the inequality of taxation in Turkey, 
must be added those which are caused by the enormous extortions of the 
revenue farmers and their agents. This ruinous system of raising the revenue 
has hitherto prevailed almost universally in Turkey ; but measures, it is 
understood, are now being taken to withdraw the collection of some of the 


taxes from the hands of these persons. Mr. Farley’s opinion is, that if direct 


ollection of the taxes were substituted for the present system of farming, the 


But apart from the evils which arise from the causes just mentioned, and 


which it is within the power of a reforming government to remove, Mr. 
Farley maintains that taxation Turkey is lighter than in most other 
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countries. In this opinion he is supported by Mr. Foster and Lord Hobart. 
It is evident from their report that the power of taxation has not yet been 

ushed to its extreme limit, and that there are several taxes which might be 
increased without imposing very heavy burdens on the people. The article 
of tobacco is a striking instance in point. The duty on tobacco produces 
only £205,000. It is perfectly obvious, as the Commissioners justly observe, 
that in a country containing a population of twenty-five millions at the least, 
and in which most men and a great many women smoke incessantly, £205,000 
is a very small sum to derive from an article which in England, France, and 
other European countries, yields millions to the Treasury, and which is 
universally recognized as one of the very fittest subjects for taxation. Mr. 
Farley appears to be justified in his conclusion that, “in a country whose 
debts do not exceed some three years’ revenue, where large retrenchments 
may be made without injury to the public service, where taxation 1s only 
oppressive by its unequal distribution, and where immense resources abound 
on every side, a temporary deficit in the budget, although it may be, for the 
moment, a source of considerable embarrassment to the Government, cannot 
afford a legitimate ground for anxiety or fear.” ie 

But though it is apparent that the Porte has at its disposal ample means 
for the restoration of its credit and the improvement of its financial condi- 
tion, it is equally clear that the hopeful view of Turkish finances presented 
by Mr. Farley will prove utterly fallacious unless certain measures of reform 
be promptly and systematically effected by the Ottoman Government. The 
Sultan has, however, shown his readiness to profit by the advice of the 
English Commissioners by having already adopted several of the suggestions 
contained in their report. But it is somewhat remarkable that the execution 
of some of these reforms has, through the misapprehension of persons in 
this country, tended somewhat to alter the favourable view which the public 
was for some time inclined to take of the state of the Turkish finances. This 
alteration in the public feeling was manifested by a fall of from four to five 
per cent. in the price of the aE of the last loan. The Turkish Government, 
there is good reason to believe, has faithfully performed its engagements with 
reference to the application of the proceeds of that loan. The understanding 
was that the greater part should be employed in withdrawing from circulation 
the inconvertible paper money which was inflicting enormous loss on the 
Turkish Treasury. This paper money was to be partly paid in metal and 
partly convertible into a new stock. It was, however, strangely forgotten by 
the subscribers to the loan that if a new stock was created by the conver- 
sion of the paper money, it would, in all probability, shortly find its way to 
the London market, and to some extent compete with the scrip which they 
held. So completely, indeed, was this fact overlooked that the first appear- 
ance of the Consolidés in this country a few weeks ago produced a complete 
panic among the holders of Turkish scrip, and it was for a time loudly 
maintained that the Ottoman Government had broken faith with the sub- 
scribers to the loan, and employed the proceeds to their disadvantage, 


whereas, in fact, all the engagements entered into when the loan was being | 


negotiated were strictly performed. 

It has been already stated that Mr. Farley disposes very briefly of the 
finances of Turkey. His chief object in the work before us appears to be to 
set forth the advantages of establishing joint-stock banks in Turkey. Mr. Farley 
considers the want of banks as one of the main hindrances to the development 
of the resources of that country, and he devotes his efforts almost exclusively 
to urge the establishment of banks in the principal towns of Turkey. This 
will probably be considered by the reader as an inadequate fulfilment of the 
author’s promise contained in his preface to treat of the resources of Turkey 
with the view of ascertaining to what extent British capital may aid to their 
development. Turkey is becoming every day more closely connected with 
this country. We thought it necessary to go to war to preserve ber political 
independence. Commercially, she is of great and increasing importance. 
She is the largest European customer of Manchester, and she is now be- 
coming a field for the employment of British capital. In looking over 
different countries with the view of finding profitable employment for their 
om capital, Englishmen appear lately to have looked with some favour 
on Turkey as a promising field. The little that has yet been done in de- 
veloping the vast natural resources of that country has been done by English 
capital. The only two railways in the Ottoman dominions, the one from 
Smyrna to Aidin and the other from a point on the Danube to the Black 
Sea, are the sole work of English companies and English engineers. The 
Turks yl to be unable to make roads, much less railways, for them- 
selves ; but more than this, they seem incapable of rising to the effort of 
paving the streets of their most important towns or of lighting them with 
. Not long since there appeared in the Times the prospectus of an 

nglish company, which had for its object the lighting of Smyrna with gas. 
The condition of Turkey, however, with respect to its internal development, 
has not very much improved since Mr. Senior wrote in his journal,—* I see 
a capital, the streets of which are impassable to wheels, and scarcely to be 
traversed on foot ; I see a country without a road, I see vast tracts of un- 
occupied land, and more dogs than human beings.” 

Men are apt to attach most importance to the subjects with which they 
are best acquainted, and as Mr. Farley has considerable practical experience 
in banking, it is perhaps natural that he should regard the establishment of 
banks as the one thing needful for the progress of Turkish commerce. He 
quotes with approbation a writer who ascribes the rapid rise of Scotland in 
civilization and wealth mainly to two causes,—her systems of national edu- 
cation “ and banking,”—and he shows his own appreciation of the importance 
of the subject by devoting a couple of hundred pages to the want of banks, 
while he only spares a single note to the want of roads. But within the 
limited field to which Mr. Farley has confined himself, he has produced a 
very valuable work, The necessity for a bank at any given place depends on 
the amount of trade carried on there ; and the plan of Mr. Farley’s book 
required him to enter into details of the amount of commerce at each of the 
principal towns of the Turkish empire. The statistics have been collected 
with great care from the most authentic sources, and it is not too much to 
say that a body of information will be here found regarding the commerce of 
Turkey which could not be readily obtained elsewhere. Mr. Farley also makes 
many valuable observations on the mode in which banking ought to be 
carried on in the several places which he specifies. The chapter on Smyrna 
contains an admirable account of the nature of banking business in Turkey. 
Mr. Farley does not fail to give due credit to the Ottoman Government 








for the great liberality with which foreign nations have always been treated 
with respect to freedom of trade. The treaty of commerce which was made 
last year with this country has removed some of the remaining restrictions, 
and at present the tariff of Turkey is one of the most liberal in the world. 








A SCOTCH MINISTER'S NOVEL.* 


“Goon words are worth much and cost little.” There is a popular maga- 
zine whose title has been suggested by this motto, which is not belied by its 
contents. Serious without severity, or mildly and soberly amusing, it pleases 
while it edifies a very extensive circle of readers. Its monthly visits bring 
to many British homes a supply of safe and nutritious entertainment for 
minds of a delicate digestion. It is wholesome and palatable milk diet, or 
let us rather say, it is the farinaceous “Tous les Mois” of periodical litera- 
ture—food which even the queasy and the toothless may swallow ; equally fit 
for the placid mood of resigned anility, and for the secluded innocence of 
the nurselings. Nor is the addition of a harmless seasoning denied,—nay, a 
few shreds of meat are now and then cast into the dish. Whilst A. K. H. B, 
chats amiably and endlessly “ concerning” the minute moralities of his paro- 
chial world, Archbishop Whately gives odd scraps of thought from his 
common-place book ; Sir David Brewster, with vigilant zeal for orthodoxy, 
displays the marvels of science ; Dr. John Brown disports himself in his 
shrewd and playful humour ; Miss Mulock tells a story about old ladies and 
their servant-maids. The story-telling is put in, as the treacle or jam into 
a medicine-spoon for docile but irresolute infants, to make the sermonising 
go more sweetly down. A preacher not less politic than good-natured, this 
evangelical miscellany would, for the readier acceptance of its missionary 
message, become “ all things to all men.” At least it is a facile and accom- 
modating caterer for the weaker mental appetites. In condescension to this 
weakness, it may be presumed, the Rev. Dr. Norman M‘Leod, of Glasgow, 
has composed a nautico-domestic religious novel ; which, being reprinted by 
the publishers of “Good Words” among the cheap and handsome volumes of 
their “ Family Library,” demands our critical remark. 

It is not much of a story, though it is full of very good words. An author 
more skilful in telling stories would not have announced so profusely the 
lesson he meant his story to convey. Intending by this slender fiction to recom- 
mend the adoption of that creed and mode of life which the majority of 
Christians profess, his object should not have been prematurely obtruded on 
the attention of his readers. The machinery of artistic invention becomes 
utterly ineffective for any didactic or persuasive application, if it be worked 
to the accompaniment of a running commentary, in loud tones of approval, 
censure, warning, or exhortation, directed upon the incidents and characters 
of the tale. The moral of the story ought to be induced gradually, and, as it 
were, imperceptibly, by the natural development of its prevailing sentiments 
and interests. Surely the net is spread in vain, in the sight of the 
bird. It is much easier, of course, for a clerical novelist, who is accus- 
tomed to direct public teaching, to give direct expression to the feelings 
or the views he would impress upon the reader. He may do this by fre- 
quently committing his fancied personages to set orations and discussions of 
the subject. By thus admitting floods of gratuitous solemn talk, beyond what 
the action requires, their dramatic efficacy is diluted and spoiled. They are 
made to figure as so many opinionated declaimers and controversialists, or so 
many restless confessors, who run about exposing their affections and con- 
sciences to those with whom they converse. This is unlike the behaviour of 
ordinary people in the real intercourse of life. A man with any principle 
of religion at the bottom of his heart will usually be averse to debating such 
themes, unless it be his special calling to expound them. If he be a layman 
and an Englishman, it is likely that his faith will seldom or never find 
tongue, except when stirred to vehement emotion by some critical passage in 
life ; he will not wear it on his sleeve for daws to peck at, or parade it for 
inspection among his neighbours. The novelist, therefore, who would avoid 
thus offending against probable consistency of character, must, if he purpose 
to make his story the vehicle of religious instruction, either contrive to dor 
dramatically the peculiar influence of Christian motives on the conduct of his 
personages, and their consequent experience in actual life, or he must himself 
preach over their example at every pause in his narrative. It requires a high 
degree of imaginative genius, as well as a consummate knowledge of human 
nature, which are faculties not always possessed by clergymen of a literary 
turn, to realize a vivid conception of the behaviour of their Christian heroes 
in the various circumstances of a romantic situation. Mr. Kingsley and 
Mr. Hughes (for the latter, though not an official teacher, is a literary cham- 
pion of Christian morality) are not only religious men, but writers of con- 
siderable dramatic faculty, and sagacious men of the world. As popular 
novelists, they are bound to fulfil two conditions, which are different, though 
by no means incompatible with each other. They must combine, in the man- 
ners, sentiments, and demeanour of their favourite personages, a signal 
capacity for evangelical faith and virtue, with the exhibition of all those 
qualities of genial and accomplished manhood which are naturally or conven- 
tionally acceptable to the common sympathies of every class of readers. If 
they possess sufficient ability to work out this problem, a great service may 
undoubtedly be done by their writings to the cause of practical religion. But 
novelists of inferior power, who may be equally earnest to apply the pleasant 
art of story-telling to inculcate that which they hold as vital and essential 
truth, have no other resource than to supply by direct comment and exhorta- 
tion those lessons which the story itself does not conclusively present. In 
this class of writers we rank Dr. Norman M‘Leod. That he is an efficient 
as well asa zealous preacher, Scotch congregations bear witness ; and the 
best chapter of this book is the one which contains a Methodist parson’s 
sermon, in the harbour of Jamaica, to the crew of the John of Greenock, 
assembled in her forecastle to hear his strange “ good words.” We may quote 
this discourse, because it is in better taste and keeping with the occasion than 
any other passage of this story :— 


** Walters seated himself on one of the bunks, and said, ‘I am an old sailor, 
and have sailed over every sea, and this forecastle puts me in mind of old times ; 
bad times they were for me, as I fear they are for you, my lads.’ 





* The Old Lieutenant and his Son. By the Editor of “Good W ls. Al 
Strahan & Co., Edinburgh and London. 4 . . - ia — 
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“‘ A general movement took the place of asking ‘ What next ?’ 
“ ¢ Now, boys,’ Walters continued, ‘I like to be above-board like a sailor, and 
to show my papers at once. I do not like luffing or yawing, but to go stem on 
to port when possible ; so I tell you I have come here to see you before you sail 
for the dear old country, which I don’t expect to visit again. I wish to speak to 
you as I would to old comrades, and for no reason whatever but for your good. 
I want no money, no honour of any kind, but the satisfaction of your listening 
to me for a few minutes until I tell you a bit of my story. Will you hear, then, 
an old sailor spin his yarn ?’ 

* ¢ By all means,’ said the carpenter. 

«<¢ Fire away, old boy,’ repeated a voice from a dark corner. 

«“¢ . ake out your reefs and scud,’ said another, while the greater part were 
silent and gave no sign. Those, however, near the hatch might have seen the 
shadows of M‘Killop and Salmond listening on the deck. 

“ Walters took out a small Bible, and amidst respectful silence and evident 
curiosity, not unmingled with some suppressed tendency to laughter at the 
oddness of the interruption, said, ‘As I told you, I was a sailor before the mast, 
and served my time. I have tasted salt-water like the best of you, and drank, 
swore, and went to the devil like the most of you. I became mate of a fine ship, 
The Lord Melville, you may have heard of her, sailing out of Liverpool. We 
were wrecked on a coral reef, near the Bahamas. Most of the crew were washed 
overboard ; the rest took to the masts, and I reached the mizen-top, along with 
the second mate, who, to speak the truth, was the only man on board who had 
any fear of God in him, and many a time I laughed at him, for I was then an 
ignorant heathen. Well, as the sun was setting on that awful day, with the 
waves breaking over the ship, and little hope of her keeping together long, 
Wilkins, that was his name, says to me, pointing to the sun, “ Messmate,” says 
he, ‘* where will you and I be when that sun rises to-morrow morning?” ‘The 
devil knows,” says I. Yes, that was what I said; for I’d no care for anything. 
On that, Wilkins, as brave a fellow as ever stood on deck, says to me, “ Tom,” 
says he, “if the devil knows you are to be with him, it is poor comfort. But I 
know that when I die I shall be with my Father and my Saviour, and all the 
good who have ever gone before me. Oh, I am sorry, sorry for you! I would 
let go my hold and drown if I thought that would save you!” ‘* Would you 
indeed?” says I. ‘I would, indeed,” says he, “as sure as God sees my heart.” 
And then he began to preach to me on that mizen-top ;—ay, on that queer 
pulpit, such a sermon as I never heard before. Would you like to hear it, my 
lads ?’ 

** Ay, ay, sir,’ said more than one voice. 

“¢ If it’s no offence, speak a little louder, sir,’ said Cox. 

*«* Well, then, Wilkins said, ‘Tom, God made you and me, and all men, to be 
good and happy. He has loved us ever since we were born, although we have 
not loved him. He has given us everything good that we ever had, though we 
may never have asked it of him, nor thanked him when we got it. He has told 
us our duty in the Bible, and written it upon our consciences, although we have 
not done it ; for we have taken the devil’s side and not his. And if we do the 
devil’s work, depend upon it we shall get his wages, and that is misery, and 
nothing but misery. But,” said Wilkins,—for, to tell the truth, I began to 
tremble, and for the first time in my life felt afraid to die,—‘“ But,” said Wilkins, 
**God in his love sent his own Son, Jesus Christ, into the world to seek and to 
save the chief of sinners; the chief of sinners, mind you,” said he, “and to 
bring back his poor prodigals to himself, their Father. And he died for sinners 
on the Cross, and suffered, the just for the unjust, to bring us to God; and rose 
from the dead, and lives, to forgive every man, and to give his good Spirit to 
make every man who will trust him, and try and do his will, and be a good son, 
as he himself was to his Father and our Father. Oh, Tom,” he said, ‘ believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. Yes, Tom, even you, before 
the sun sets, he will receive as a poor prodigal, and save you on this masthead, 
without church or Bible or parson, but by his own love. Accept the forgiveness 
of sin, His own free gift, for if you don’t you will never love your God and be at 
peace, but be frightened for him and hate him. Don’t,” says he, holding on for 
his life, and talking as peaceful as a child, “don’t go up to judgment with all 
your sins written in God’s book, and not one of them forgiven! Don’t damn 
yourself, messmate, when God wishes to save you! Don’t ruin the soul that does 
not belong to you, but to him that made it, and who loves it, and died for it! 
Don’t put off turning to God until it is too late ; for if you die without a Saviour, 
without repenting and being at peace with your Maker, and a stranger to your 
God ; if you say to him, ‘ Depart from me,’ then he may take you at your word 
at last, and say to you ‘ Depart ;’ and where will you go then ?” 

** With that the sun set, and Wilkins, holding on by one hand, lifted up the 
other and prayed, “‘ God our Father, give this prodigal son of thine true repentance, 
and save his poor soul through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and grant that if 
we both die this night, we may both wake in heaven and not in hell.”” That was 
Wilkins’s sermon, and that was Wilkins’s prayer,’ said Walters. 

** * What became of Wilkins ?’ asked a gruff voice from one of the hammocks. 

**We were both picked off the wreck next morning,’ said Walters; ‘ but 
before morning I had given my heart to Christ, and I have never taken it from 
him, nor don’t intend to do so for ever and ever; and I find him one of the best 
and kindest of masters, while I found myself and the devil the worst.’ 

“ After a pause, during which no remark was made, Walters rose and said 
with affectionate and earnest voice:—‘ My men, I am neither hypocrite nor 
humbug! I appeal to Him that made me, that I believe what I say—that I 
speak the truth, and risk my soul on it. As God showed mercy to me nine 
years ago come 10th of next May, I desire to make my fellow-men share the 
same mercy, and to enjoy the same peace and liberty; to deliver them from the 
foul slavery of sin, and to set them free in the liberty of Christ’s service.’ ” 


If sailors will listen to such preaching as this,—and Dr. M‘Leod knows a 
good deal about them,—it would be a pity to detract from its effect by any 
criticism of ours. We say, this is a good sermon; would all the book 
were like this! But we are bound to say that, reviewing this story as a 
whole, it is a very feeble and frigid production, which no sensible reader, 
whether or not he sympathise with its religious tendency, can peruse without 
much carnal impatience. The author, lacking as he does that grasp of 
imagination which would enable him to body forth the shapes and natural 
motions of human character, has filled his stage with a set of the flimsiest 
and most helpless shadows of personality that were ever convoked to do 
nothing upon a scene of torpid fiction. Excepting one or two of the 
sailors, whom Ned Fleming, the “Old Lieutenant’s” sea-going “ son,” 
accompanies in his first voyage, there is nobody who has such complete origi- 
nality as to live an hour in the remembrance after you close the book. The 
Old Lieutenant himself, who sinks into mere passivity after the first few 
chapters, in which the boyhood of young Ned is related, is such another 
piece of painted ship-timber,—such an old man-of-war’s figure-head of a retired 
veteran officer, as we have seen in a score of novels before; only that he 








reads his Bible, and cherishes his wife and child, which might as well be true 
of any other man. He is addicted, of course, to fantastical bragging about 
all his battles in the French war, and keeps the anniversary of each victo- 
rious day with an absurd ceremony of carousing and Homeric speech-making 
in the company of his old boatswain, sitting, those two by themselves, in the 
parlour, and signalizing the moment when each broadside was fired, by drink- 
ing a glass of port. Mrs. Fleming is a pious, tender mother, but has an idiotic 
serving-maid, who talks a savage dialect of Western Scotch ; the rest of the 
family are a dog and a cat. The boy Ned is a good boy, who puts his little 
toy of a ship into the kitchen-fire to boil some water for his mother when she 
is ill. He is a brave boy, who plays truant in a boat with his school-fellows 
conspiring to go and dwell, like Robinson Crusoe, on a desert island. He is 
such a good boy, that when his parents send him off as apprentice in a West- 
India merchantman, with an autograph of the immortal Nelson, and with the 
sacred Book, his father’s and mother’s gifts respectively, to remind him of 
their parting advice and blessing, we feel perfectly assured he can never 
come to any harm. And he is sucha brave boy, that he fights one Sunday 
morning with a big bully, named Buckie, who had snatched away his 
Bible and thrown it into the fire. Muscular Christianity is thus vindicated by 
a combat, much resembling that in which “the Slogger” was justly punished 
by “Tom Brown.” After this, and a graceful exhibition of Christian for- 
giveness in replacing Bucky’s broken backy-pipe, followed by an irrestibly 
gentle offer to teach him to read, the well-bred “laddie” passes but one 
more ordeal. He only so far gets entangled in the snares of vulgar wicked- 
ness, that once when he is sent by the skipper to call his tipsy comrades 
away from their drinking bout ashore, a glass of new rum, which he is 
forced unwillingly to swallow, overcomes him, without any fault of his own. 
Barring this accidental disgrace, and one narrow escape of drowning, also on 
his first voyage, Ned Fleming traverses the whole of what is said to be an 
adventurous life—since we are not informed of its incidents,—without, so far 
as it appears, being put to any extraordinary test of hjs faith andvirtue. He 
certainly has a long time to wait before he marries his cousin Kate Cairmey, 
but any day for ten years he might have had her for the asking, at least 
since he became a prosperous skipper and part-owner of his ship. They 
marry at length, and live happy ever afterwards. In fact, he has become one 
of the richest ship-owners in Liverpool. Such is life. The episode of poor 
Tom Cox, whose father, the Torbay smuggler, was hanged for unintentionally 
pushing a coast-guard man off the cliffs, and who is drowned when he falls 
overboard with Ned Fleming, whereas Ned is picked up and saved, is also 
life, but on its darker side. The melodramatic element of interest is further 
supplied by the seduction and untimely death of a Highland girl; by a touch 
of the cholera, but of which nobody dies ; and by a seaman falling from the 
topsail yard upon the deck at cousin Kate’s feet. Yet even then, we are told, 
the poor man was “ not killed,” though no account is taken of his broken bones. 
From the shock which it gave her (supposing it to be Edward) she swooned 
and went into a brain fever, of which she was with difficulty cured. But 
enough of the “Old Lieutenant and his Son,” with all their acquaintance 
on land and sea. The young ladies, who might never have left their Devon- 
shire boarding-school,—their very theatrical handmaid, “ Shillabeer” or 
“ Floxy,” who apostrophes a villain and murderer in the second person 
singular,—the moonstruck poetic boy, “Curly,” who rants about Wordsworth, 
and after going through a process which he calls metaphysical scepticism, 
blossoms into a decent medical practitioner,—these persons, with the strained 
formality of their talk, the insignificance of their conduct and fortunes,—to 
say nothing of the blacker characters, whose sole characteristic is their 
blackness,-—compose a world of unsubstantial and abortive conceptions, in 
which it would be tedious to dwell. The reverend editor of “ Good Words” 
has our esteem as a preacher; and from the unreality, the conventionality, 
the stale pale tea-slop of this novel, we would fain take refuge beneath his, 
or any other minister’s, pulpit. Either there, or in his magazine, we are sure 
that his good words are worth quite as much as they cost. But the very best 
words, and the very best intentions, wil! not make a tolerable story. After 
all, it is questionable if either the truth of religion, or the art of literary 
fiction, is often much advanced by these attempts to make them coyly kiss 
each other. Their partnership can never be felicitous and fruitful, except 
under the rare auspices of genius, judgment, and fine taste. Each Muse has 
her own sphere. Urania begs no help of her idle sisters, who twang the lyre 
of social gaiety, or chant the soft ditty of amorous complaint. The sermon 
and the novel, each in its place, may do well. Christianity is a theme suffi- 
cient by itself. Its teachers, who would explain those vast realities, the 
cause and rule of the universe, the destiny of mankind, the workings of con- 
science, the tremendous problems of duty, life, and death, must besiege the 
intellect and the affections with stouter weapons than any they can find in 
the borrowed sentimentalism and tame jocularity of our modern domestic 
romances. Verb. sat. sap. 








BRITISH CONCHOLOGY.* 


Ir is really refreshing in these days of bookmaking to meet with a work 
which is scarcely open to criticism, while it commends itself by just and 
rational views as well as accuracy and fulness of information, imparted in a 
clear and unpretending style, and accompanied by a fairness and impartiality 
which at once take the reader captive and make him anxious for a personal 
knowledge of one whose writings are so attractive. Such, most assuredly, 
is the treatise before us, so happily commenced, and which cannot fail to be 
a standard source of information, notwithstanding the excellence of the 
larger and more costly volumes of Messrs. Forbes and Hanley, which, eman- 
ating as they do from the same spirited publisher, the present is by no means 
intended to replace, but merely to offer an interesting subject in a new point 
of view, and at a price which is accessible to every student. 

Mr. Jeffreys very properly adheres to the old word Conchology, which b 
no means implies a mere knowledge of the shells, as is often hastily sup A 
though shells, indeed, were at one time studied without much reference to 
the animals. Both the Greek word coyyoc, and its Latin derivative concha, are 
used to express the whole organism, both shell and animal, and when the shell 
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of the oyster is spoken of as separate from the animal, a different word is used 
by Greek authors. To form a distinct study of the animal apart from the shell 
under the name of Malacology is as absurd as it would be to study quadrupeds 
without reference to their teeth or any other important organ. Shells vary, 
for the most part, in exact accordznce with the habits and characters of the 
animal for whose protection they are formed, and, with very few exceptions, 
the nature of the animal can with certainty be predicated from the shell. 
The muscular impressions, the structure of the outer covering, the peculiar- 
ities of the hinge, and other points ascertainable from the shell only, suffi- 
ciently indicate the true affinities, and in many cases we can obtain no better 
information, in our total ignorance of the living animal ; added to which, 
the animals considered separately are not sufficient for specific distinctions ; 
though no first-rate naturalist, where he can study the perfect mollusc, 
would be content to confine himself to the dead exuviz, however beautiful 
their colour, form, and sculpture. 

A few years since the conchologist was considered a mere trifler, and we 
remember to have heard the late Dr. Goodhall spoken of by some of the 
leading men of his day as having descended lamentably from his high posi- 
tion when he attached himself to the study of conchology. A few — 
of high station might still be found who regard the study of natural history 
as something mean in comparison of diplomacy or warfare. This feeling 
still exists among the ignorant, and the uneducated sometimes regard the 
naturalist as half insane. M. Drouet, says our author, complained bitterly 
of the difficulty which he experienced in inducing the native fishermen of the 
Azores to bring him any shells, even though he offered to pay them liberally 
for their trouble.* They told hin: that they did not choose to alter their 
labours, and one of them, after seeing the French conchologist collecting 
some small land-shells, said to his muleteer one day, in confidence, “C'est 
bien dommage, mais ce seigneur Frangais est pris de 1a,’—and while saying 
this he significantly touched his forehead. “Only a little here, a little here,” 
as the late Bishop of Calcutta said, when speaking of an excellent but eccentric 
archdeacon of whom some one was complaining. 

It is, however, on the contrary, cheering to find that natural history will 
sometimes get its votaries out of difficulties, though the experience of Glen 
Tilt shows that they are sometimes regarded as natural enemies, not only by 
gamekeepers, but by those who, from their high station and superior advan- 
tages, ought to be distinguished by a more liberal spirit. Mr. Jeffreys tells 
us of an instance in which his pursuits obtained him favour under one of 
those petty difficulties, which are peculiarly annoying to English travellers :— 


‘In the spring of 1850,” he says, “I was travelling with my wife through 
Lombardy, when, during a mid-day halt at Rovigo to bait the horses, I could not 
resist taking a walk outside the barriers, accompanied by our courier, who had 
been previously useful to me in assisting to collect shells. At the end of an hour 
or so we returned, but found at the barrier-gate an Austrian official, who 
demanded our passports. ‘his was at first a poser, as I had left in the carriage 
at Rovigo the document which was at that time so indispensable for passing 
through the north of Italy. All explanations appeared to be unavailing, when 
the courier pulled out of his pocket a collecting-box full of live snails, and at 
once satisfied the smiling official by showing this proof of our innocence, with 
the remark, ‘ Ecco, Signore, i nostri passaporti.’ ” 


There were a few persons, however, even forty years ago, who saw the 
immense importance of science, not only as a branch of natural history, but 
from its bearing on geology, as affording, like medals, the most certain date 
for estimating the comparative age of different strata. Mr. Jeffreys, we are 
happy to say, has not neglected this part of the science, but has taken great 

ins to identify the shells of more recent formations with those which now 
inhabit our islands, and it is curious that some which are still found ina 
living state on the other side of the Channel, occur in this country only in a 
fossil condition in the Upper Tertiary. He has given a table containing a 
list of all the species of land and fresh-water mollusca, to which the present 
volume is confined, now living in the British Isles, arranged in the natural 
order of their classification ; then follows the extra-British distribution of 
such species north of a line drawn through the meridian of Bordeaux, which 
he assumes as an arbitrary point of demarcation between the two extremes 
of climate in Europe, and to these species he gives the name of northern, 
while those south of that line are reckoned as southern species, and then the 
occurrence of such species in a semi-fossil state in our Upper Tertiary beds, 
which are considered to include all the Pliocene and Pleistocene strata, from 
the Coralline Crag inclusive, to the alluvial and peat deposits ; “an arrange- 
ment.” which, Mr. Jeffreys says, quoting Mr. Prestwich, “is peculiarly con- 
venient, as the Tertiary strata in the Isle of Wight end with the Upper 
Eocene, or possibly the lowest Miocene ; whilst in London there are no traces 
of Miocene, and even the Upper Eocene is wanting. The gap, therefore, 
between what may be called the Lower Tertiaries in this country and the 
Upper Tertiaries, is very considerable, and well marked.” From this table 
it appears that of the 121 good species which now live in this country, con- 
sisting of 47 aquatic and 74 terrestrial molluscs, 80 are found in the Tertiary 
beds, while 113 inhabit the northern regions of the European continent, and 
115 the southern. About 45 are found in the north of Asia, while about six 
only occur in North America, and of these one is almost cosmopolitan.t 

As their shells consist principally of carbonate of lime, they can exist only 
where some form of calcium is accessible. It was formerly supposed that 
many species were strictly confined to calcareous districts, but there are 
many exceptions, though in countries where lime does not abound, their 
shells become comparatively thin and delicate, and the species in general are 
few. Mollusca, for the most part, are not gifted with great powers of loco- 
motion to enable them to seek for better or more suitable pastures. The rate 
of eer of a common garden snail has been estimated at a mile in 16 days 
and 7-twelfths, and though in ages species might travel far from a given 
centre, we can ascribe little to voluntary migration. A curious fact has 
lately come within our knowledge, which may be recorded here in connection 
with this subject, as it shows the appetency of certain animals for lime, when 
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their peculiar structure or temporary wants require pastures and water which 
abound in that substance. The deer, in the granite district of Dartmoor, are 
known every year, when about to renew their horns, to migrate to distant 
localities, where they can obtain lime in greater quantities. A short time 
since, in a large oe near Bristol, the proprietor, knowing this fact, was 
induced to put a large dressing of lime on a part of the ground near the 
house, which the deer were seldom if ever in the habit of visiting. No 
sooner, however, had the lime produced the desired efiect on the pasture, 
than the deer preferred it to every other part of the park. 

Many land shells are distinguished by the peculiar character of haying both 
sexes combined in the same individual, though they are sterile by themselves, 
whereas some of the aquatic genera, as the common water mussel, are appa- 
rently self-sufficient. It is a curious fact that hybridizing is possible amongst 
species of apparently very different affinities, facts which may almost vie with 
the union of the rat and pintail duck which has been so much talked of, 
rather perhaps in jest than in earnest. Not only have hybrids been obtained 
between different species of Helix, as H. virgata and H. pisana, but between 
these species and Bulimus decollatus, while union has taken place between 
Pupa cinerea and Clausilia papillaris, though at present no offspring has 
been obtained. The product of these unions, when prolific, was as 
follows :— 


“The young of H. pisana had perfectly white shells—their mother having the 
usual coloured bands, and the young of H. virgata had shells of a darker colour 
than that of their mother. In the other case the product of the Helices, which 
had been coupled with the Bulimus, was various. Many had shells which were 
almost scalariform, the shells of others were pyramidal, but the greater part of 
them had shells exactly like that of their mother. The product of the Bulimus 
did not differ from their maternal form. M. Gassier had also observed the pro- 
duct of a union between H. nemoralis and H. hortensis, in which the colour 
of the lips of their shells in each case varied indifferently from brown or rose- 
colour to milk white.” 


It would be quite superfluous to notice the immense use made of marine 
mollusca as articles of food ; but though our land shells are despised in 
England, and like many excellent Fungj regarded as objects of disgust rather 
than of delicacy, the animals are devoured eagerly in many parts of Europe. 
Many years ago a small village in Cambridgeshire was almost up in arms 
because the late Professor Henslow had some dressed; but what would many 
of our peasants think, though they can tolerate snail-broth as medicine, if 
they saw dishes of snails commonly served up as delicacies? In Hungary, 
where all sorts of strange combinations appear at table, far the best dish, we 
have been told, is snails cooked au bouchon; so excellent, indeed, that it 
would be esteemed by every one who was not aware of its origin. German 
workmen sometimes retain the habit of snail-eating when they come to this 
country, insomuch that the glass-blowers at Newcastle have their annual 
snail-feast, consisting of the common garden snail. 
highly esteemed as the H. pomatia, which the Romans admired so much 
that they had snail-preserves in which they fattened them, like oysters, on 
various delicacies. It has been supposed that this species was introduced 
into this country by the Romans, but though the shells of other mollusca 
almost uniformly occur in great abundance about Roman buildings, those of 
H. pomatia are not amongst them. In an extensive Roman villa found two 
or three years since in Northamptonshire, though cockles, oysters, mussels, 


_ and whelks abounded, there were no shells of Helix pomatia, a fact which is 


the more remarkable as at Woodford, a few miles distant, the species is 
plentiful in a living state.* 

A taste for land-snails is not confined to Europe. Enormous quantities of 
living helices are annually sent packed up in barrels from the Canaries to 
Jamaica, where they appear to be considered a luxury among the negroes. 

Immense as is the quantity of mollusca which are consumed in England, 
it is nothing to what were devoured by certain primeval races in 
Denmark, which seem to have lived mainly on shell-fish, though bones of 
several birds, quadrupeds, and fish, occur in the heaps of shells which mark 
the site of their dwellings, and which are known by the name of Kjokken- 
moddings. Till a late period, these were supposed to be raised beaches, like 
those which are found at so many points along our own shore; but they 
consist of the exuviz of a few esculent molluscs, as the oyster, cockle, mussel, 
and periwinkle, mixed with three other esculent marine species and the 
common [Helix nemoralis. The discovery of rude flint implements and of 
bones still bearing the marks of knives, together with other considerations, 
set the real nature of these accumulations beyond all doubt. In Fair Isle and 
some of the Western Hebrides shell-fish constitute a main article of support 
at certain seasons, and, indeed, “‘ positive starvation” would ensue in winter 
if it were not for these unfailing and easy supplies. 

We must not close our remarks upon the esculent qualities of our land- 
shells, to which the last paragraph must be considered as in episode, without 
adverting to the supposed fact that the excellent quality of the mutton on 
some of our downs, especially when situated near the sea, is said to be due to their 
devouring with the grass the little snails which occur in such multitudes 
amongst the short herbage after rain, that they have sometimes been sup- 
posed to fall from the clouds. Myriads may appear to-day where not a 
specimen was to be seen for some weeks before, the moisture having called 
them out of their hiding-place. Land-shells have great powers of enduring 
drought, and in consequence masses of moss or lichens which have been put 
by for two or three years, when immersed in water, will sometimes send out 
a little colony of living snails, as we have ourselves experienced with lichens 
from Madeira. Even water molluscs, when dried up with mud, will, like the 
Lepidosiren, occasionally live through a tropical summer. 

Borlase, in his “ Natural History of Cornwall,” writes :— 


** The sweetest mutton is reckoned to be that of the smallest sheep, which usually 
feed on the commons where the sands are scarce covered with the green sod and 
the grass exceedingly short. From these sands come forth snails of the turbi- 
nated kind, but of different species and all sizes, from the adult to the smallest 
just from the egg; these spread themselves over the plains early in the morning, 
and, while they are in quest of their own food among the dews, yield a most 
fattening nourishment to the sheep.” 


The species are principally Helix virgata and Bulimus acutus. 











* The villa, it may be observed, was founded on an old lacustrine formation, in which minute 
land and fresh-water shells, all of species which still inhabit the district, occurred in myriads. 
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It is possible that inconvenience may sometimes arise to sheep from this 
habit. At least, it is pretty well ascertained that the flukes, which are so 
destructive to them, exist in the form of minute parasites in the pulmonary 
cavity of Succines, from whence they either fall on the grass or are devoured 
with the snail, and in time obtain access to the liver. Whether these para- 
sites occur in other pulmoniferous landshells has not yet been ascertained. 
The farmer often wonders,that his sheep contract the rot when they are in 
upland pastures, but he would cease to do so were he aware that the margin 
of the smallest pond may nurture multitudes of Succinex, which swarm with 
the parasites which do him so much mischief. 

Like certain plants and insects mollusca appear sometimes in great abund- 
ance where they were formerly unknown. The wonderfully rapid spread in 
a few years of the Anacharis, which is blocking up our sluggish rivers and 
canals, supposed to be of American origin, is utterly inconsistent with the 
notion that it had long existed in England, but had passed unnoticed. The 
same may be said of the Dreissena, or boat-shaped mussel, which was first 
observed in England in 1824. It is now one of the most abundant of our 
water-mussels. Mr. Jeffreys imagines that the fact of its not having been 
previously recorded as British, rather proves a want of observation or oppor- 
tunity than its non-existence. We can, however, state, as far as it is possible 
to prove a negative, that it did not exist in the Nene and its tributaries 
bales that date, or, indeed, till a few years later. In company with Mr. 
Lowe, whose reputation as an active conchologist requires no notice, every 
reach in a certain portion of its course was carefully explored during several 
successive years, and the search was continued after his migration to Madeira, 
and not a single specimen ever turned up in those localities where it now 
exists in profusion. It is scarcely possible that productions like the Ana- 
charis and Dreissena, which have such powers of rapid diffusion, should all 
at once have altered their habit, and from a quiescent state have become so 
extraordinarily active. Those species which Mr. Jeffreys brings forward as 
cases in point are local species, or species which might be passed over as 
varieties. How either the Anacharisand Dreissena found their way into this 
country does not admit of proof. 

The Dreissena, like the salmon, seems indifferent to salt or fresh water, 
and there are several shells in our estuaries, of which it is difficult to say 
whether they are salt-water or fresh-water species. Nilsson, moreover, 
observes that several shells which are usually inhabitants of fresh water only, 
live in the Baltic together with other shells which are peculiarly marine. 

We might advert to many other matters of interest, but we have quite 
exhausted our limited space, and must refer our readers to the book itself, 
which we assure them is not a mere dry detail of scientific characters and 
synonyms, but that almost every page teems with pleasant information. 
The volume is accompanied by figures, drawn and engraved by one of the 
Sowerbys, who inherits the talents of two previous generations. We do not, 
however, agree with Mr. Jeffreys in his low estimation of woodcuts. Where 
they attain such excellence as in Payer’s “ Botanique Cryptogamique,” pub- 
lished at Paris in 1850 ; they are capable of representing the minutest details 
with great delicacy. It is only bad woodcuts which are “ inartistic and 
unsatisfactory.” When ill executed by men who are utterly ignorant of the 
subject in hand, they are indeed most carefully to be avoided. We shall 
anxiously await the sequel of this charming volume, which is to treat of 
marine mollusca. 








A CHEQUERED LIFE* 


Tue design of this book is a very noble one. The author's preface unfolds 
his purpose with all the emphasis which Italics can bestow. He “trusts that 
a mora] may be drawn from this life of errors ; and that, by showing up vice 
in its own features, a warning will be given to the young, and a lesson 
impressed upon the mind of all that no real happiness can exist, no pure 
pleasure can there be without alloy, unless it be based on virtue.” Mr. 
Stretton’s English is dubious ; but his meaning is plain and praiseworthy. 
His work is as the spear of Ithuriel, and on reading thereof the most 
attractive forms of wrong-doing will of force return to their own likeness ; 
and the whole world will feel how awful goodness is, and see “virtue in 
her shape how lovely.” Fortunately, too, Mr. Stretton, unlike the Prince of 
Darkness, has no need to “ pine his loss.” Spite of all he has come through, 
he does not find “his lustre visibly impaired.” Exposed to the trials he 
has endured any common man would have given way; but he has “ kept 
the whiteness of his soul.” He is, therefore, the best of teachers,— 
teaching from an experience which has enriched without corrupting 
him. Intentions such as these are so exalted that their fulfilment 
is greatly to be desired. But to deserve success does not always imply that 
we command it ; and whether Mr. Stretton has deserved success or not, it is 
quite certain that he has failed to command it signally. No man will 
learn from these volumes anything whatever either about virtue or its con- 
verse ; for certainly none of Mr. Stretton’s proceedings are virtuous, while, 
on the other hand, very few of them rise to the dignity of vice. The book 
convinces us of one thing only, and that is, that Mr. Charles Stretton is a 
good deal of a scamp, and a good deal of a snob, and has enjoyed far better 
fortune in the world than he has at all deserved. 

It is often laid down as a critical dogma that, were any man to narrate 
plainly the incidents of his own life, such a narration could not fail to afford 
interest and instruction. This is one of those general remarks which contain 
precisely that amount of truth which tends to mislead. Writers who assume 
its universal application, and act upon the assumption, will find themselves 
grievously mistaken. In order to justify three volumes of an autobiography, 
there must be either great skill and perfect truthfulness in the composition 
of the record, or something remarkable in the events recorded. In Mr. 
Stretton’s book we can discern none of these things. He tells us, at 
an early stage of his history, that he never was much of a classic: 
“history and data were my forte.” Whatever branches of education 
may be signified by the word “data,” the practice of English composi- 
tion would not appear to have been among them. Mr. Stretton’s style 
of writing is inaccurate, flippant, and even ungrammatical. His truth- 
fulness is at least doubtful. Hardly one of his adventures—which are 
worthy to be called so—convey any feeling of reality to the mind of the. 
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reader. We very strongly suspect that, in all the Australian scenes, there is 
a great deal of hearsay evidence. Stil] further, if the book was written with 
all the elegance of Addison, and all the graphic power of De Foe, it would 
remain open to the objection that it never was worth writing at all. It 
neither stimulates us with reflection nor enriches us with information. Every 
thought expressed is trite, every fact stated was known before. It is simply 
the record of very commonplace folly, and very inadequate punishment. 

The first volume comprises what may be called “ Life in England.” In 
the course of it Mr. Stretton commits several very foolish actions, some 
rather blackguard actions, and a great many commonplace actions ; but he 
does not, so far as we can see, either do or say any one single thing which 
can benefit or amuse the reader. He conducts himself disreputably at 
Harrow, and is, in consequence, expelled ; he goes to a private tutors, and 
in consequence falls in love ; he marries before he is twenty, and in conse- 
quence is separated from his wife ; he indulges in preposterous extravagance, 
and in consequence gets into debt. These proceedings are, perhaps, unusual, 
but they are not instructive nor entertaining ; while the results that flow from 
them are simply inevitable. When we get to Australia, in the second and third 
volumes, matters are not much better. The argument now is merely to tell 
us how Mr. Stretton and some of his friends tried various trades in the 
colony, and proved unfit for them all. He became in turn a digger, a 
hawker, a store-keeper, a brick-maker, a fisherman, a wood-cutter, a shepherd, 
and a sort of upper turnkey over the convicts, and failed signally in all these 
capacities. One would have thought that in depicting this variety of life some- 
thing amusing must have turned up, yet it is not so. The only jocular 
incident mentioned by Mr. Stretton is that of a dandy—unaccustomed to 
the hardships of Australian life—asking a Jew in Melbourne for “the 
castors.” It is recorded that the Hebrew screamed, and rolled on the floor 
with mirth at the mere notion of his possessing such a luxury. Mr. Stretton 
must have been fortunate in his experience of the antipodes. We fear that 
he will find neither Jew nor Gentile in the mother country gifted with a 
sense of the ludicrous so exquisitely keen. It is in this part of the book that 
the air of unreality to which we have before alluded strikes the reader most 
forcibly. We can hardly believe that any man could have really gone through 
all these scenes and have described them in a manner so prosaic. The vicis- 
situdes of Australian fortune are no common theme ; and it is singular that 
any one who has himself experienced them should have failed to make them 
more attractive. Mr. Stretton is shut up to the alternative : either he did 
not see the scenes he describes, or his powers as a writer are quite unequal 
to the description of them. But it is when we consider the contents of this 
book by the light of its purpose that we are most puzzled. How, by all that 
Mr. Stretton tells, a frivolous world is to be convinced that wisdom’s ways 
are ways of pleasantness, it passes our comprehension to conceive. Ten or 
fifteen years ago it might have been worth while to spread abroad the truth 
that the life of a man about town is not a good training for an emigrant, and 
that dandies cannot become diggers by an effort of will; though at any time 
this would have been to inculeate prudence rather than to enforce the beauty 
of virtue. But this lesson has been well taught by many better teachers 
than Mr. Stretton, and from his book there is nothing else to be learned. It 
is the sole fact to be gathered from the three volumes ; while of thought 
they are utterly destitute. A few precious scraps of morality are repeated, 
parrot-wise, and we are favoured with the valuable political opinion that 
Mr. Cobden is “a great humbug,” but beyond this all is vacancy. To adopt 
an old saying, the book contains very little that is true, still less that is new, 
and nothing at all that signifies in the least. 

Mr. Stretton’s avowed object in writing his book we have duly applauded. 
At the same time we cannot but recognize another motive unavowed, yet not, 
on that account, less powerful, viz., Mr. Stretton’s desire to have an oppor- 
tunity of writing about himself. He loves to depict himself as wrestling with 
fate,—as struggling, by dint of his own superior nature, through tribulations 
which would have overwhelmed ordinary men, and coming out at the last in a 
state of reformation and beatitude. He strikes this note in the motto he has 
selected :— 


* Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 
Have I not suffer'd things to be forgiven? 
Have I not had my brain sear’d, my heart riven? 
Hopes sapp’d, home blighted, life’s life lied away ? 
And only not to des tion driven 
Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey.” 


Now it is very possible, of course, that all these unpleasant things may 
have happened to Mr. Stretton. All we can say is, that he tells us nothing 
at all about them in the volumes before us. They would have been a great 
deal more entertaining if he had. We have nothing here about searing of 
brains, and blighting of homes, and sapping of hopes ; unless these big words 
are a euphemistic way of expressing the fact that Mr. Stretton chose to 
separate from his wife, and live with a mistress. What “things to be for- 
given” Mr. Stretton may have suffered, and how he has been called upon 
to wrestle with his lot, we cannot in the least imagine. His lot seems rather 
to have been a very easy one. Even at his worst, when actually reduced to 
work for his bread in Australia, his embarrassments never lasted longer than 
the arrival of the next mail, by which he was certain to receive a convenient 
supply of money. No man, formed even of the most rotten clay, could ever 
have been driven to desperation by afflictions so very temporary. 

But whatever we may think of the means, the effect produced has been 
undoubtedly salutary. Mr. Stretton has learned many things new and 
important. Gold-digging has been to him a revelation, or, as he puts it 
in his pious way, “'lime, thank God, has taught me that there is another and 
a better world.” Moreover, he has cured himself of the faults which most 
easily beset him. Vanity, he tells us, with engaging frankness, was for 
many years his bane ; but now, he assures us, “the vanity has passed away, 
and stern reality is all that remains.” Truly, Mr. Stretton has subdued his 
spirit, and is greater than he that taketh a city. The precise meaning of 
“stern reality,” as the residuum in Mr. Stretton’s nature, is rather obscure ; 
and we are accordingly glad to be informed in plain English, that “he feels 
that he has entered on a new sphere of action, and that ‘it is never too late 
to mend.” As an important part of his amendment, we would recommend 
to Mr. Stretton a total abstinence from literary composition ; and with this 
advice we leave him. We have no more space to waste on such a Brummagem 
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HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA.* 


is more interesting at the present time than any other country 
—, Much has been aici of late upon the political condition of 
that portion of the Austrian dominions, but very little upon its material 
condition. We have seen the Hungarian side of the question argued, and 
we have seen the Austrian, and the whole idea of Magyar nationality has 
been put aside in favour of Panslavism on the one hand and Germanism on 
the other. Each of these views has had its advocates, and there is some- 
thing to be said for each; but such political complications are so closely 
bound up with the gigantic difficulties of the Eastern question, that they 
must remain in abeyance until that great riddle shall be solved by some 

litical convulsion or by time. In the meantime we receive with pleasure a 

k written by Professor Ansted, which, without professing much, really 
ives a great deal of most valuable information on the internal resources of 

ungary. It is, as far as we know, the first book that has appeared for 
many years which proposes to consider the intrinsic wealth of that country. 
Most people look on Hungary as existing for no especial reason except as a 
type of an oppressed nationality struggling for life and liberty against a 
foreign despot ; some, on the other hand, consider it a country inhabited by 
a race of rather Irish people, who are eternally getting up sensation meetings 
and making demonstrations. There are very few who have as yet grasped 
the idea that that part of the East of Europe, which lies between the Austrian 
frontier and the dominions of the Sultan, is really the richest district north 
of the Mediterranean, and is one day destined, from its internal resources, to 

lay a most important part in the future of Europe. In this journal we 
ee consistently maintained that theory, and Professor Ansted has done 
something to establish our conviction. 

Professor Ansted entitles his little book “A Short Trip in Hungary and 

Transylvania.” His object in writing it he states to be to induce intending 
tourists to visit the less known parts of Europe instead of returning to the 
well-travelled resorts in Switzerland and the Tyrol, and to suggest some 
objects of interest among the Carpathian mountains and the wilds of Transyl- 
vania to his natural history friends, and so enable them to fill up the lacune 
in that part of European investigation. We wish him all success in these 
two objects. It is desirable that the East of Europe should be better known 
than it is at present. The Danubian Principalities, scarcely four days’ journey 
from the shores of England, are absolutely unknown. Bucharest is more 
mythical than the capital of Utah. Of Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria, the 
names are known and that is all. English tourists who annually overrun the 
German spas and the mountains of Switzerland, and annually write stupid 
books about them, never think of travelling with a rational idea of seeing 
what is interesting now, and will be interesting for years to come. They run 
off to their Anglicised haunts in the Oberland year after year, and think they 
become spiritually-minded by looking at a waterfall, or morally courageous 
and muscular by sleeping on a glacier. They do not know—or if they do 
know they do not care about it—that in fifty hours from London they may 
see with their own eyes one of the greatest scenes in history enacting,—the 
awakening, namely, of a great people into genuine political and material 
progress. Hungary is just awakening from her long sleep of centuries ; she 
is recovering from years of intestine disturbance and Austrian mismanage- 
ment, and is preparing for the great things that are in store for her. If 
more gentlemen like Professor Ansted would take ‘‘short trips” into these 
little-known countries we might get some authentic information about them, 
and in time the great Danubian valley, the plains extending on either side 
of the Theiss, the mountain heights of the Tatra and Matra, the pleasant 
German villages of the Siebenburgen, and the Magyar towns of Pesth and 
Temesvar would be as popular as the banks of the Rhine, or the snow of 
Zermatt. 

There are two ways of looking at Professor Ansted’s book with a view to 
criticism. We may look at it as descriptive of his tour, or we may look at it 
as a book containing much minute information on one branch of a very 
important subject, namely, the mineral wealth, among the material produc- 
tions, of Hungary. From the latter point of view the author is eminently 
successful; from the former, he cannot be said to rise above the average 
mediocrity of descriptive writing. The several articles in “ Vacation 
Tourists” are about on the same level. There is nothing particularly 
striking in the style or in the descriptions, but it is all written with the 
good taste of an educated man. There is nothing more difficult in ordinary 
literature than to write an entertaining book of travel upon an ordinary 
country, provided that the author adheres conscientiously to truth and to 
his real experiences, and does not draw upon his imagination. The taste of 
the reading public is so satiated with the superabundance of intellectual food 
that it turns with aversion from any homely fare that may be offered to it. 
Piquancy is essential now-a-days to a certain popularity. An alliterative title or 
an anecdote with just a tinge of impropriety will do more to popularize a book 
than an infinite number of pages bearing witness each and all to painstaking 
truthfulness. It is an exceedingly bad sign of the times that it should be so, but 
it is no less true that it isso. A book must either be a really great work, or 
must gain some fictitious notoriety, or be full of life, piquancy, and smartness, 
if itis to go through several editions. Plain, homely truthfulness will never 
satisfy a pampered public. Professor Ansted’s description of his tour is very 
truthful, but it never will be popular. As an entertaining book to read, it 
cannot be compared with Paget’s “ Hungary and Transylvania”—a worthy 
gossiping old book, that has lasted twenty years, and seems likely to retain 
its position as the best book on the East of Europe for many years to come. 

By far the best part of Professor Ansted’s book is the account he gives of 
the mineral wealth of Hungary. “To see a country,” he says, “it is neces- 
sary to diverge from high roads and dive into districts perhaps never heard 
of before, and only remarkable as illustrating minute details of customs and 
scenery.” Acting on this principle he visits in his spring trip many of the 
most out-of-the-way parts of Transylvania and the on rather avoiding 
such towns as Hermanstadt and Temesvar, and keeping to the wilder and 
more primitive districts. In these districts there is much to interest a scien- 
tific man, and Professor Ansted has reproduced the results of his investiga- 
tions most satisfactorily. Tron, lead, silver, and coal mines, marble quarries 
and gold washings, are, ordinarily, speaking, subjects of less interest to the 
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general public than to those who make mineralogy their speciality, yet in 
these pages a pleasant style and a thorough command of the subject throw a 
certain interest over these naturally unattractive topics. Those who read for 
information will turn to the chapters devoted exclusively to the mineral 
wealth of Hungary, and those who look for entertainment will find it in the 
chapter on “Fragments of Roman Antiquity in the Valley of the Hatzeg.” 
As a specimen of the author’s style we quote a passage from the latter 
chapter :— 


“There is something very touching in wandering among the ruins of old 
cities in this wild and little visited part of Europe. We look back through the 
successive periods of history, and seem able to connect the present population 
with civilized races of a period perhaps more ancient than that of any other north 
European people. It is not unlikely that these rich valleys of the Danube and 
the Theiss, with the adjacent mountain fastnesses, had been long settled and 
were already powerful and warlike when Homer sang. Perhaps even when the 
histories he told were in course of performance, there were other events of equal 
importance here being carried on, though not fated to be immortalized by the 

t. Here came the old Thracians battling with the older race that had been 
settled here before them. There are, indeed, no records of these people beyond 
the rude and costly ornaments occasionally dug up; but they are known to have 
been powerful, for they occasionally overcame the countries to the south, and 
they were dreaded even as far as the gates of Rome.” 


There is only one fault that we have to find with this book when it is 
dealing with the internal capacities of Hungary, and that is, that it is too 
short. We cannot help regretting that the author has confined himself so 
exclusively to the investigation of the minerals alone of all the productions 
of the country. There is little said of the immense wealth in timber, still 
less of the inexhaustible capacities for the growth of corn and wine ; and we 
might close the book and never know of the existence of the far-famed 
Merino wool, of the great flocks of sheep, and of the herds on herds of cattle 
and of horses, for which Hungary is almost proverbial. Professor Ansted 
does not profess to give an exhaustive account of Hungarian produce ; yet it 
is to be hoped that one who is so eminently calculated to form a true estimate 
of this new and important subject, may one day find time to devote himself 
more thoroughly to what he seems so deeply interested in—the future 
development of Hungary. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
FORGERY OF BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 


THE recent robbery of paper from the Laverstock Mills has naturally caused 
public attention to be directed towards the subject of bank-note forgeries. The 
general impression appears to be that although first-rate artists might succeed 
in producing a very good imitation of a bank-note, so as to deceive an unsus- 
pecting person, yet it would be impossible for a forger, however skilful, to imitate 
& note well enough to deceive the bank authorities themselves and induce the 
cashiers to convert them into specie. The Bank of England has, therefore, con- 
sidered its position as impregnable: everything which could be expected for the 
protection of the public had been done, whilst they consider their own safety 
from deception absolute. A few years ago something was heard of photographic 
forgeries of bank-notes. These were undoubtedly done in a very skilful manner, 
but, at the same time, no persons who had ever examined a genuine bank-note 
could have been led astray by them; and whilst it was conceded that the imita- 
tion was very good, the idea that photography could ever be seriously employed 
by the forger was generally dispelled at the first inspection of these photographic 
imitations. Since then the matter has been lost sight of by the public, and the 
greatly extended facilities which recent photographic discoveries have placed at 
the disposal of the forger, have been apparently overlooked by those who should 
be most upon their guard. It may, therefore, be with some little surprise that 
the Bank authorities will learn that photographic processes are not only known, 
but are actually in constant operation, by which fac similes of their notes might be 
produced so perfectly as to defy detection by the most practised expert. It is ad- 
mitted that the image of a bank-note produced in the camera is as absolutely perfect 
as the note itself. Every stroke and line, each accidental flaw or secret mark is as 
easily produced as the most commonplace design. The optical means employed 
can, in fact, transfer on to the prepared plate as exact a fac simile of the bank- 
note as would be found on the plate from which the note was in the first instance 
printed. As far as the negative is concerned, there never has been the slightest 
difficulty in the way of successful forgery ; but so long as the means of reproducing 
copies from such a negative was confined to the ordinary process of photographic 
printing, no successful imitation could be expected. Here and there an unwary 
person might be taken in, but the risk of detection would be far too great to 
induce any one to embark in this dangerous pastime. Recently, however, dis- 
coveries have been made by which it is possible to transfer the negative image 
from the glass plate in all its minute integrity and exquisite accuracy on to metal 
or stone ; and this once effected, impressions can be worked off in printer’s ink 
of absolutely the same tint and material as that used in printing the original 
note. The photozincographic process of Sir Henry James, as practised at 
Southampton for the production and reduction of maps; and the photolithographic 
process of Mr. Osborne, employed for a similar purpose at Melbourne for the 
Colonial Government of Victoria, have each been brought to a sufficiently high 
state of perfection to render the successful forgery of a bank-note mere child’s 
play to any one possessing the manipulatory skill of either of the above 
gentlemen. 

The editor of the Photographic News, in drawing attention to the specimens of 
these processes exhibited in the International Exhibition, gives it as his firm 
opinion that, by these means, copies of Bank of England notes might be produced 
which would entirely defy detection. It so happens that these notes offer very 
especial advantages for imitating in such a manner. The 4 sign is clear, bold, 





and well marked; they are produced, not from engraved plates in intaglio, 
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printed at the copper-plate press (the printed impression of which always pre- 
sents a slight amount of relief which may be felt by the finger) ; but by block- 
printing at an ordinary typographic press. Such an impression can, therefore, 
be imitated by the photographer without difficulty, and in such a manner that, if 
printed on the proper paper, the Bank authorities themselves would be incapable of 
detecting. In corroboration of these remarks we would refer our readers to the 
specimens shown by Sir H. James, Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Ramage, of Edin- 
burgh, in the photographic garret at South Kensington. Copies of maps, 
engravings, manuscripts, printed books, &c., are exhibited, which cannot be 
distinguished from the originals, and there is no question that had one of the 
copies been a bank-note, the deception would have been equally perfect. In fact, 
we understand that Mr. Osborne, wishing to call the attention of bankers in 
Melbourne to this danger, produced to them photolithographic copies of which 
they admitted they would be unable to repudiate the genuineness. 

If the danger of photographic forgeries of bank-notes be as great as the above 
facts lead us to imagine, it is imperative that the bank authorities should at once 
take steps to ascertain the real extent of the danger to which the public as well 
as themselves are exposed. Let one or all of the above gentlemen be invited to 
produce a fac-simile of a note of some considerable value (say £500) ; let all 
reasonable facilities (which would be possessed by a forger) be giver. to them, 
and a sheet of bank-note paper be supplied them to print their copy upon. We 
venture to affirm that if in addition to this the governors of the Bank would 
undertake to cash the successful forgery, provided it passed the ordinary scrutiny 
of a majority of their cashiers, they would soon be convinced that the boasted 
impossibility of any forger ever taking them in was a fallacy, cheaply found out 
at the price of the forged note. 





Metatitic Spectra,.— Some researches of Dr. Robinson on the bright lines 
shown by metallic spectra tend to throw doubt upon the hypothesis that these 
lines depend so absolutely on the chemical nature of the substances present that 
their occurrence is an unerring test of that presence. The theory which is now 
so generally adopted assumes,—1. That each substance has a set of lines peculiar 
to itself. 2. That those lines are not produced or modified by any molecular 
agent except heat. 3. That the spectrum of one substance is nowise modified by 
the presence of another; and in such cases both spectra coexist independently, 
and are merely superposed. 4. That electricity does not make matter luminous 
directly, but only by heating it, so that the electric spectrum differs in nothing 
from that produced by heat of sufficient intensity. The researches which Dr. 
Robinson has communicated at length to the Royal Society, appear to show that 
none of these four points is universally true. Experimenting with electrodes of 
various metals, and on gases and vapours of different densities, he found that 
many lines are found in all the gases, and in many if not all the metals; the 
existence of these lines must, therefore, be independent of the chemical nature of 
the electrodes or media. Their brightness also varies. In other experiments, 
when the same glass vessel was filled in succession with nitrogen, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, though not above twenty-three lines were seen in its capillary tube, 
and those very faint, yet more than half the number were common to two of the 
gases, or to the three. It is also proved, by experimenting on gases of different 
density, that the character and even the existence of certain lines depend on the 
mere density of the medium, the chemical circumstances remaining unchanged. 


Respecting the effect of simultaneous spectra, it is evident, from several facts, 
that they are not merely superposed without change. Thus, the spectra of air 
do not in every case show all the lines of oxygen and nitrogen, and occasionally 
have some not visible in either of them; the spectrum of graphite in oxygen is, 
moreover, quite different from that of carbonic oxide. There is even reason to 
believe that for certain lines the actions of bodies may be antagonistic. Thus, 
the spectrum of mercury electrodes and mercury vapour showed forty-eight 
lines, and it might be expected that the spectra for any gas with mercury elec- 
trodes would add to those of mercury the peculiar lines of that gas which could 
thus be certainly determined. In the nitrogen spectrum, however, twenty of the 
mercurial lines had disappeared ; in the hydrogen, eighteen ; and in the carbonic 
oxide, thirtéen. With respect to the fourth point noticed at the commencement, 
experiments seem to show that the brilliancy or visibility of the lines is very 
little increased by greatly augmenting the heating power of the discharge. By 
employing the induction apparatus in such a manner as to quadruple its heating 
power, the violet bands are somewhat brighter, but not so much so as to be 
noticed by an unpractised observer. The red and green show no appreciable 
difference ; but Dr. Robinson is inclined to think the change may be greater in 
the ultra-violet part. He proposes, however, to repeat the experiment with coils 
of much greater power as to quantity, and consequently of greatly-increased 
heating powers. If electricity can produce thermic vibrations by its transmission, 
there seems no 4 priori reason why it cannot produce luminous ones. There is, 
indeed, no evidence why it should not. 


The conclusions which may be safely arrived at from these observations, are 
that the tendency to show such lines belongs to matter in general, but that 
different forms of it have different powers of manifesting that tendency, and that 
those powers may sometimes interfere. If this be confirmed by further research, 
the result will be that though the electric spectrum may give useful indications tothe 
analyst, it should never be his sole dependence, or betrusted without full cognizance 
of the conditions which may affect its indications. Indeed, until this branch of 
spectrum analysis is further investigated, and all these doubtful and anomalous 
points mentioned by Dr. Robinson cleared up, it would be in the highest degree 
imprudent for any analyst to rely solely upon the appearances of the electric 
spectra as a test for the presence or absence of certain bodies. The flame 
spectra, being always produced under conditions but slightly varying, are not 
open to such doubt, and may now be safely regarded as as good tests as any 
which are to be met with in the laboratory of the chemist, although, like all 
other tests, to be entirely trustworthy, they must be tried in skilled hands. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE METEOR. 
To the Sditor of “The London Review.” 


Sir,—A remark is suggested by the striking appearances attending the great 
meteor of Friday night, the 19th ult., which appears to favour one particular 
view of the nature of bolides, and is offered for comparison with fature 
observations. 

It is frequently observed in shooting stars of the larger class, and repeatedly 
in bolides or great meteors, that portions, fragments, or sparks, are detached or 
dropped, or “‘ burst”’ from the head, in the course of the meteor’s progress. It is 
equally their common character to be pursued by a companion ball of lesser 
size upon the tail of the primary nucleus, which not unfrequently is said to “ burst” 
into fragments like the head. 

The meteor of the 19th inst. was thus described near Norwich, as a tube of fire- 
works lighted at both ends; and at this place as a stream of fire moving forwards. 
A large meteor seen in England on the 16th July of last year was followed by a 
companion at the latter part of its course. That of July 20th, observed over 
North America in the preceding year, was likened to two distinct bodies, or to two 
dumb-bells tied together. The same feature assumed striking proporticns in the 
great meteor of November 19th, 1861, extensively witnessed in the south of 
England ; and appears with less distinctness in accounts of the brilliant meteor 
which threw off fragments over Lancaster ou the 8th of December of the same 
year. It is equally noticeable in an account of the present meteor, received from 
Messrs. Crumplen and Townsend (of Mr. Slater’s observatory), that the separa- 
tion into fragments, which took place over London, did not distract the attention 
of the observers from the main head of the meteor, which is said to have pro- 
ceeded in a north-west direction; while the main “‘fragment”’ proceeded south- 
eastward. This ‘‘fragment’’ had probably no impetus of its own, but remained 
stationary, or pursued the head with a moderate velocity, presenting the appear- 
ance of a relatively opposite (south-eastern) motion in presence of the dazzling 
centre which moved from overhead towards north-west. 

The explanation which a solid missile, of irregular form, pursuing with the 
poise of an arrow a direct course through resisting air, presents for these appear- 
ances is simple and direct. To conceive the glowing dust which leaves the sides 
of the projectile, to collect in pellets in the eddies of the rear, is suggested by 
our snow drifts, and by all deposits of fine matter in the quiet parts of currents. ° 
To unsettle these from their seat, very small oscillations of the missile are suffi- 
cient ; they are then left to line the path with patches and points of light, which 
commonly pursue the nucleus in the steady current, or are broken up in the 
eddies and conflicts of the wake. Small discharges, of the nature of the final 
rupture which dissipates the substance of the meteor, would cause the slight 
oscillations or vibrations of the body which are conceived for this explanation, 
together with detonations which are occasionally heard (as was the case at 
Lancaster) more near to the centre of the course than to the point of final disap- 
pearance of the light. It may be noticed that the most enduring portions of the 
remaining streak of light are most usually observed at the places of explosions, or 
separations, of the foregoing character. In the telescope of Mr. Slater, that por- 
tion of the streak which occupied the place of ‘‘ explosion” was indeed visible 
for eleven minutes as a nebulous, almost circular mass, of one degree in diameter, 
which could not, with a power of 120, and considerable optical means, be resolved 
into points of light. That this was the fading residue of the “ fragment” which 
left the meteor overhead, appears highly probable. 

A “ninepin,” a “ wheatsheaf,” a “bar of light,’ a “ beam of fire,” a 
rounded tail, pursued by three balls, dividing itself into two parts, double- 
headed, two meteors nearly touching, are expressions found in Mr. Greg’s 
published catalogue of meteors, which may all be referred to a tendency in the 
tail of a large meteor to collect itself in cloudy patches in the immediate rear 
of the nucleus, and more or less partaking of its motion. 

In the belief that accounts of the capricious phenomena of meteors may be 
frequently reconciled to an wnbroken rectilinear flight, by an allowance for 
the extravagance of language in descriptions of such startling phenomena, I offer 
the present explanation of one feature very common to meteors to the attention 
of your numerous astronomical readers, and remain, sir, your most obedient 
servant, ALEXANDER §. HERSCHEL. 


Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Sept. 30th, 1862. . 


SPOTS IN THE SUN. 


Sir,—In the gallery, North Court of the International Exhibition, is exhibited 
a series of photographs of the sun, happily termed by their exhibitor, the Rev. 
W. Selwyn, “ Helio-autographs.” They extend over a few of the last days of 
July and of the first in August, 1862. Two of these were taken in the forenoon 
of August 4th, one at 10h. 45m., and the other at 11h. 30m. They both show a 
depression at the sun’s edge, where a large spot was situated, and was about to 
pass round the limb. They are in some respects exceedingly interesting and 
instructive. 

It is a disputed point among observers of the sun, whether its spots ever do 
appear as depressions in the edge when they arrive there ; a few instances being 
on record in which they are stated by the observers to have done so. (See the 
Rev. T. W. Webb’s “ Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes,” p. 24, note.) 
Pictures of the sun produced by its own agency, and showing such a depression, 
would seem decidedly to settle the point in the affirmative; and it may be con- 
sidered a bold, if not presumptuous, act to deny the accuracy of such a repre- 
sentation. Such a denial, however, does not necessarily impeach the veracity of 
the sun, but only the adequacy of the instrument by which he was constrained to 
impress his own likeness. 

The facts which occurred under my own observation on August 4th were as 
follows :—A spot which, when near the middle of its course had for some days 
been distinctly visible to the unaided eye properly screened, was approaching 
very close to the western edge. I observed it in the forenoon, at about 11h., 
with my 8}-inch refractor, using the whole aperture, and powers 105 to 209, on 
one of my solar eye-pieces. The wmbra, or dark centre of the spot, was reduced 
by perspective to a line, beyond which was a narrow thread of light forming the 
edge of the sun. In the course of the day I several times examined the p 
of the dark line towards the edge; but until the sun approached the horizon, and 
became clouded at about 6h. p.m., the dark line, though excessively narrow, con- 
tinued visible ; and the luminous thread beyond it, though very narrow, and 
also partaking of the comparative dulness of the extreme edge of the sun’s disk, 
was never broken through in any part. The appearance at my last view of it 
gave me the decided impression that the dark line would be concealed and dis- 


appear without encroaching on the edge at all. 
Having for more than thirty years, on every favourable opportunity, watched for 





the disappearance of large solar spots, with the express design of repeating and yeri- 
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fying, if possible, the recorded instances of notches cut out by them in the sun’s edge, 
but without having in any instance succeeded in detecting such an appearance, 
I should not have deemed the observations of August 4th of special interest, but 
for the adverse testimony of the ‘“ Helio-autographs.” Being, however, anxious 
to note with the utmost precision the phenomena attending the disappearance of 
the same spot (as it seems to have been), which, having been, as before, distinctly 
visible to the naked eye for several days, was approaching the edge on October Ist, 
I turned upon it my large equatorial soon after noon on that day. On looking 
into the finder, which has an aperture of 2 inches and magnifying power 23, I 
was immediately struck with the appearance of a distinct, though very shallow, 
depression at the place where I expected to see the foreshortened spot as a narrow 
dark line; nor could I make out any luminous thread beyond it. Indeed, it 
perfectly resembled the photographs exhibited by Mr. Selwyn. But on applying 
to the finder an eye-piece producing a power of 62, the illusion was at once 
dispelled, and a very faintly luminous thread became visible at the sun’s edge. 
With the 8}-inch object-glass this was, of course, far more readily seen. A facula, 
or bright streak, paralle) to the sun’s edge, was obvious on the nearer side of the 
spot, and formed its boundary on that side. In the course of the afternoon, the 
dark line representing the spot grew narrower more rapidly than did the 
exterior luminous thread, being gradually more and more concealed by the 
adjoining facula. At 3h. 25m. I entered in my journal as follows :—“ The 
darkest part of the spot, which was at its northern end, and rather the nearest 
to the edge of the sun, is now entirely covered by the facula. The southern end 
is still perceived like a very narrow and pale pencil line, and is a trifle further 
from the edge. The facula is not so broad or so bright at that end, and does 
not quite cover or conceal it ; but it differs so little from the tint of the sun’s 
edge, that only during the most tranquil moments is it visible at all.” 

At 3h. 34m., no part of the spot could be distinctly discerned ; the sun’s edge 
having never been encroached upon or interrupted in any part of it. 

On October 7th, the large spot which on the Ist and few following days was 
visible to the unaided eye, was found to be close to the edge; and its disappear- 
ance was watched up to 4h. 8m., when no part of it was any longer visible. As 
in the former case (and, indeed, as usual), a bright facula formed the nearer 
edge of the spot, and had completely concealed it, while yet there was a per- 
ceptible interval between its place and the sun’s edge; and at 4h. 19m. this 
facula itself had reached the edge. The air, however, was not in a sufficiently 
favourable state to permit its actual projection beyond the general curve of the 
sun’s limb to be seen, as was the case in my observation of October 22nd, 1859.— 
(See Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xx., p. 56.) 

To any one who has compared the very imperfect delineation of the details of 
solar spots presented by the best specimens of photography, with the appearances 
of the same in a good telescope of very small dimensions (such as even a refractor 
of only 1-inch aperture and power 30), the failure of the former in the case now 
referred to will not be so very surprising; and the circumstance is valuable as 
affording a caution against what might at first sight be thought to constitute 
indubitable evidence of a phenomenon which in fact never occurred. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. R. Dawes. 
Hopefield Observatory, Haddenham, Thame, Oct. 8, 1862. 


THE NEBULA, 51 MESSIER. 


Sir,—In the Lonpon Review of May 10th, I find & notice of the proceedings 
of the Academy of Sciences as follows :—‘ M. Le Verrier exhibited a drawing of 
the double nebula in the Northern Canis Venatici, as seen in M. Foucault’s 
80-centimetre telescope, showing incomparably more details than the similar 
drawings of Herschel and Lord Rosse. The spirals and whirls of the nebulous 
matter are perfectly defined ; and it is seen, moreover, that the centres of the two 
whirls are occupied by two stars.” 

I find, also in Number VI. of The Intellectual Observer, a report of the remarks 
of M. Chacornac, on presenting a drawing of the same nebula, seen with the Fou- 
cault reflector, in which he observes—‘ We must first notice the stellar appear- 
ance of the luminous centres of this double nebula, and observe that the central 
luminosity of the greatest of them has, under high magnification, the appearance 
of a whirlpool of little stars environing a principal star, which has not the plane- 
tary character indicated by Lord Rosse. These stars, of which those nearest the 
centre are seen through a nebulous veil, are not the only novelties, for as many 
as nine are distributed in the whorls of the great nebula, and which are not 
shown in the drawings of Lord Rosse. In addition to these objects, of which I 
hope to discover more, I would call attention to divers branches of the spiraloid 
nebula as crossing each other in a different manner. The configuration of the 
most brilliant spirals, as indicated in our drawing, establishes the accuracy of the 
representation given by Sir J. Herschel. The branch which ties the smaller to 
the greater nebula cuts the two principal spirals of the latter near the places 
where these branches cross in such a way that the interlacing of the curves pre- 
sents the aspect of a spherical triangle. The companion nebula itself exhibits a 
spiral form, and not the appearance of a planetary disc surrounded by a uniformly 
distributed atmosphere.” The editor of the Intellectual Observer adds—“ In a 
communication with which we have been favoured by M. Chacornac, he informs 
us that he does not intend to compare the Foucault telescope in point of power 
with the giant at Parsonstown. This observation of the distinguished astronomer 
has reference to the remarks made in our last number.” The obligations which 
astronomers owe to the Earl of Rosse for his munificence, his labours, and his 
discoveries, as well as the general interests of astronomic science, demand that 
the report of M. Chacornac should be fully examined. 

As to the power of the Foucault telescope. This reflector is composed of a 
casting of glass, polished and silvered according to M. Liebeg’s process. The 
reflective power, of pure silver, according to Steinhiel’s experiments (the 
originator of the principle of Foucault's reflector), is to that of the best speculum 
metal alloy as 91 to 67, or as 1°36 to 1. This calculation would still leave an 
enormous surplus of reflective power (about 4 to 1) in favour of the Rosse 
reflector. 

M. Chacornac states,—1. That Lord Rosse’s drawing of the great spiral indi- 
cates a “planetary character” in the centres; and again, “a planetary disk 
surrounded by a uniformly distributed atmosphere.” This is not correct ; 
neither the observations of Lord Rosse, nor the drawing given by him in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1850, give any such indications. 

2. M. Chacornac claims it as a “ novelty,” in the revelations of his telescope, 
that he observed a stellar appearance of the luminous centres of the nebula; 
but Lord Rosse discovered this novelty eighteen years ago, and that too with his 
smaller telescope. “ April 11th, 1844.—Observed with the 3-feet instrument, 
two friends assisting ; both saw centre clearly resolved.” A good 3}-inch aper- 
ture achromatic refractor and a fine eye, on a clear night, will readily show stars 
glittering on the surface of both the nuclei of 61 Messier, more especially on the 





surface of the smaller, which is the brighter, and will also show a faintly lumi- 
nous atmosphere surrounding for some distance the principal nucleus ; the non- 
planetary and stellar character of the nuclei cannot therefore be regarded as any 
remarkable achievement of the 27-inch Foucault mirror. 

3. M. Chacornac claims “ the spiral character” of the stars of the centre as a 
new “discovery.” Lord Rosse records, “ April 26th, 1848.—Six-feet instru- 
ment, saw the spirality of the principal nucleus very plainly, saw also the spiral 
arrangement in the smaller nucleus.” In one particular M. Chacornac, 
however, admits inferior definition, for he acknowledges, “those stars nearest 
the centre are seen through a nebulous veil.” Lord Rosse, it appears, saw them 
very plainly. , 

4. M. Chacornac presumes on another “ discovery” in observing “as many 
as nine stars distributed in the whorls of the great nebula, and which are not 
shown in the drawings of Lord Rosse.” If M. Chacornac had examined the 
original engraving of 51 Messier, as given in the Philosophical Transactions, he 
might have seen as many as fifteen stars numbered in the convolutions of the 
nebula, and the measures tabulated in the observations annexed, even with the 
3-feet reflector. “September 18th, 1843.—Observed with the 3-feet telescope, 
power single lens, l-inch focus, a great number of stars clearly visible in the 
nebula.” 

5. M. Chacornac continues,—* In addition to these objects (the nine stars), of 
which I hope to discover more,” &c. It is a pity M. Chacornac did not consult 
Lord Rosse’s observations before making his reports to the Academy, he would 
have found that there remained a very wide margin ere he arrived at the point 
of actual discovery. ‘ April 26th, 1848.—No stars were inserted in the sketch 
which are not in the table of measurements; the general appearance of the 
object would have been better if the minute stars had been pnt in from the eye- 
sketch, but it would have created confusion. On the finest night we see the 
convolutions (of the nebula) breaking up into stars,—the exceedingly minute stars 
cannot be seen steadily, some of the stars are so bright I have little doubt that 
they would bear illumination. The nebula itself is pretty well studded with stars 
which can be distinguished of various sizes. Of a few of those; with refe- 
rence to the principal nucleus, measurements were taken.’’—Lord Rosse’s 
Observations. 

6. M. Chacornac describes “the divers branches of the spiraloid as crossing 
each other in a different manner,” i.e., different from the representation of Lord 
Rosse. Lord Rosse states that he observed the nebula twenty-eight times before 
making the sketch, and with both telescopes, and that “ this nebula was seen by a 
great many visitors, and its general resemblance to the sketch was at once recog- 
nized, even by unpractised eyes.” Finally, the drawings of this and other 
extraordinary nebulz have long since been affirmed by many of the most eminent 
astronomers in various parts of the world. 

7. M. Chacornac intimates very plainly his preference for the figure of 51 Mes- 
sier as given by Sir J. Herschel. Sir W. Herschel figured 51 Messier as a 
double nebula, the larger having a distant ring, halo, or glory around it. Sir J. 
Herschel improved his father’s figure by showing the ring split into two sections, 
like the Via Lactea, for about 90° of the circumference; still there was no indi- 
cation of the spiral character until Lord Rosse’s discovery, yet M. Chacornac, 
strangely enough, speaks of “establishing the accuracy of the representation (of 
51M.) as given by Sir John Herschel”! ‘Sept. 18, 1843.—Observed with the 
3-feet instrument, power single lens, 1l-inch focus, a great number of stars 


clearly visible in it, still Herschel’s rings not apparent, at least, no such uni- 


formity as he represents in his drawing.’’—Lord Rosse’s Observations. 

From all this it may be very fairly concluded that neither M. Le Verrier, the 
Abbé Moigno (who also endorses the report), nor M. Chacornac could have seen 
the engraving of the drawing of Lord Rosse of 51 Messier, or the accompanying 
observations in the Philosophical Transactions for 1850 (which must be found in 
the Library of the Academy of Sciences), probably these astronomers have been 
misled by some imperfect copy of the great spiral, and have thus unwittingly 
arrived at a series of erroneous conclusions concerning the drawing and obser- 
vations of Lord Rosse. 

We await with interest the publication of the drawing of 51 Messier presented 
to the Academy of Sciences by M. Chacornac, and in the meantime we call the 
attention of the astronomers who may be fortunate enough to possess large 
reflectors on the new principle of M. Foucault, to two other great spiral nebulze 
lately observed and sketched by the Earl of Rosse (See Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 1862), 101 Messier, R. A. 13h. 57m. 9-1s., N. P. D. 34° 48’ 40”; and 
33 Messier, R. A. lh. 24m. 15°6s., N. P. D. 60° 13’ 9”. They will be found fine 
test objects for the definition of the space-penetrating and reflective power of 
the new telescope,—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


St. Luke’s Rectory, Manchester. W. A. Darsy, M.A. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE. 


BEsIDES the papers we noticed last week as read on Wednesday, there was 
also, in the Geological section, a paper ‘‘ On Flint Implements from North Devon,’’ 
by the Rev. J. Dingle, and exhibitions of other implements from Amiens and Abbe- 
ville, by Dr. Daubeny and Mr. Bonny. Some attempts made to argue for the natural 
origin of these implements were summarily demolished by Dr. Falconer; and in 
the subsection of Physiology, Dr. Davy gave the results of some experiments “ On 
the Vitality of Fishes as tested by Increase of Temperature,” the object of which 
was, more or less, to test the statements of travellers and others as to the 
existence of fish in hot springs and under other not strictly natural conditions 
of temperature. From the author’s experiments, it would seem that fish-life was 
generally destroyed by a temperature of 93°; but the author’s results were 
open to objection from his having suddenly transferred the fish from natural to 
unnatural conditions. 

In section E, the Rev. G. Williams, of King’s College, communicated a paper 
by the late Dr. Mill, entitled ‘ Decipherment of the Pheenician Inscription on the 
Newton Stone, Aberdeenshire.” In a very long dissertation, containing a dis- 
play of extraordinary learning, Dr. Mill believed he had proved that this was 
a votive altar, inscribed in the Phoenician characters and language, addressed to 
the Phoenician god Ashmoon, in gratitude for the safety of a magistrate of Tyre, 
who had travelled to Britain some three or four thousand years ago. When the 
reading of this paper was concluded, Mr. T. Wright rose and explained the stone 
as belonging to a class of sepulchral monuments, well known to English anti- 
quaries, which belonged to a date a little subsequent to the Roman period. It 
was, he said, written in rudely-formed Roman characters; he had not seen it 
before, and could not, therefore, undertake to read the whole at a glance; but 
the first lines were clearly HIC JACIT CONSTANTINVS;; in the lines which 
followed the word FILIVS was sufficiently apparent, and the name of the father 
of this Constantinus followed in the genitive case. This incident caused a great 
deal of mirth in the meeting, and was a subject of general amusement during the 
rest of the week. 
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The honours of this day, however, belonged to the Mechanical section, where the 
discussions on Mr. Atherton’s “ Unsinkable Ships,” Mr. Fairbairn’s “ Results of 
Experiments on the Mechanical Properties of Projectiles,” Mr. Aston’s ‘‘ Penetra- 
tive Power of Projectiles,’ and Mr. Wooleombe’s “ Excentric Projectiles,’ 
“waxed hot and furious,’ and the champions of the respective theories of 
attack and defence waged a war of wits as keenly fought as any real battle 
of weapons and ships could be. In this discussion, Messrs. Fairbairn, Scott 
Russell, Whitworth, Aston, Dr. Robinson, and others, took part; and the keen- 
ness with which means of attack were proposed, and the equal readiness and 
promptitude with which the counter-means of defence were instantly retorted, 
showed how unconquerable our engineers and mechanics would be if the dire 
needs of war called out the sad reality of their energy. These sallies and their apt 
replies, the models and drawings of weapons and ships, and the knowledge 
and ability displayed by the speakers, render very pointed the truthfulness of 
the concluding remarks of Dr. Robinson, that ‘In these refinements in the 
manufacture of destructive weapons requiring the highest intellect in devising 
the plan, and the most stupendous mechanical means for carrying out, and superior 
education in the soldiers who use them, we see the best promise for the defence 
of civilization. If war were to be decided by brute force, the savage might 
have the advantage; but hereafter the fortunes of war must be determined 
by intellect, and those who are advancing the complexity and power of warlike 
arms are, in reality, advancing the best interests of society.” 

In the Chemical section Dr. Gladstone read a paper “‘ On the Means of Observ- 
ing the Lines of the Solar Spectrum which are produced by the Terrestrial 
Atmosphere.” These remarks were principally intended to call attention to the 
importance of observing these lines at sunset in different places, at different alti- 
tudes, and under different atmospheric conditions. A small portable spectroscope 
(such as Crookes’s, made by Spencer & Browning) is all that is absolutely 
required; and the observations should be referred to the map published in the 
** Philosophical Transactions.” 

The papers ‘‘ On Ferrous Acid,” by Dr. Odling, and those on “ Aérolites from 
India,” and on *‘ Columbite from Monte Video,” by Professor Maskelyne, were of 
interest, as were also those in the Zoological section, on the “ Natural His- 
tory of the Herring,” by Professor Huxley ; “ Notes on Sphcerularia Bombi,” 
by Mr. Lubbock. In the section of Economical Science, Mr. Roberts had a 
valuable paper giving “‘ Statistics of the Increasing Circulation of a Pure and 
Instructive Literature adapted to the Capacity and Means of the Labouring 
Population.” 


In the evening, Dr. Odling gave an admirable lecture, illustrated by the most 
recent synthetical experiments, ‘‘ On Organic Chemistry.” 

Chemists have ascertained that the various tissues of plants and animals are 
composed of a great number of distinct chemical compounds, capable, for the 
most part, of being separated from one another by what may be regarded as phy- 
sical processes, based, for instance, upon differences of volatility, differences of 
solubility in different liquids, &c. These proximate animal and vegetable prin- 
ciples, as they are termed, and the various bodies resulting from their natural 
or artificial metamorphoses, having been formed directly or indirectly through 
the agency of living organisms, are called organic compounds, in contradistinction 
to the pre-existing compounds of the mineral kingdom, and to the artificial 
compounds produceable from them. 

As a rule, high!y complex organic compounds are formed by an agglomeration 
of the residues of comparatively simple molecules, the coustituent atoms of which 
residues are not intermingled promiscuously, but remain apart as separate 
groupings that are always ready, by an absorption of water, to regenerate the 
entire molecules to which they respectively pertain. Salicin, for instance, the 
crystalline bitter principle of willow bark, contains in a state of combination a 
residue of saligenin and a residue of glucose, and by an absorption of water can 
break up into a complete molecule of saligenin and a complete molecule of glu- 
cose. ‘Ihese primary or constituent molecules are capable of being referred to 
certain definite positions in certain natural series or families. They either have 
a very simple constitution, or are associated with bodies of a very simple con- 
stitution, as members of one and the same organic series. Now when the more 
complex members of such a series are treated by oxidizing agents, bodies of a 
more and more simple composition are successively obtained. Oxidation tends 
to separate the constituent carbon and hydrogen atoms of a complex body, so as 
to form compounds with fewer and fewer atoms, and finally to produce carbonic 
acid and water, the identical compounds out of which the proximate principles of 
plants-and animals were originally built up. Heretofore this destructive or ana- 
lytic phase of organic chemistry, this breaking up of conglomerate bodies into 
their constituent molecules, and oxidation of the constituent molecules into car- 
bonic acid and water, has been regarded as the only possible phase of organic 
chemistry that could ever be presented. “I show,” said Gerhardt, some twenty 
years ago, “how the chemist does everything in antagonism to living nature; 
how he burns, destroys, works by analysis; the vital force alone works by syn- 
thesis, and reconstructs the edifice destroyed by chemical forces.’ But there is, 
in reality, another side to the shield; there is a constructive as well as a destruc- 
tive, a synthetic as well as an analytic organic chemistry. Despite much that 
had been done by Wohler, Kolbe, and others, the full recognition of synthetic 
organic chemistry which now obtains, together with the great advances therein 
that have recently been made, is mainly due to the labours of Berthelot, prose- 
cuted uninterruptedly for the last ten years. 

During the growth of a plant, there is a constant building up of organic com- 
pounds out of carbonic acid and water, and simultancously a constant evacuation 
of oxygen. Now, just as oxidation tends to separate the carbon and hydrogen 
atoms of complex molecules, so, on the other hand, does deoxidation, whether 
effected in the living organism or the chemical laboratory, tend to combine the 
separated atoms into comparatively complex molecules, the residues of which 
become banded together into still more complex conglomerate molecules. In 
broad antagonism to the doctrines held but very recently as indisputable, it is 
now known that the chemist, like the plant, is capable of producing from car- 
bonic acid and water a whole host of organic bodies; and there seems no reason 
to question his ultimate capability of reproducing all animal and vegetable prin- 
ciples whatsoever. But while the living plant effects its synthesis of organic 
compounds out of carbonic acid and water, the chemist can effect his synthesis 
of the same organic compounds either out of carbonic acid and water or out of 
the elementary bodies carbon and hydrogen, upon which the living organism is 
unable to exert even the slightest plastic action. 

In illustration of these views, the lecturer proceeded to show how acetylene 
might be produced, either indirectly from carbonic acid, through the intervention 
of formic acid and marsh gas, or directly by the combustion of intensely heated 
charcoal in hydrogen, according to Berthelot’s most recent experiments; how 
from acetyline might be obtained in succession olefiant gas, alcohol, and acetic 
acid ; and from acetic acid acetone, propylic alcohol, butyric acid, succinic acid, 
malic acid, tartaric acid, &c. From some or other of the above bodies might 
also be obtained methylic alcohol, or wood spirit; taurine, an important con- 





stituent of bile; glycocol, or sugar of gelatine; glycerine, the sweet principle of 
fats ; lactic acid, found in the juice of flesh ; sulphocyanide of allyl, or essential 
oil of mustard ; butyrin, the oily constituent of butter; asparagin, the crystalline 
principle of asparagus ; and many other well-known complex organic compounds. 

Referring to the diffusion of scientific knowledge which took place from year to 
year at the meetings of the British Association, Dr. Odling concluded by saying 
that, although the domain of natural science was far too wide for the grasp of 
any but the most catholic intellect, still all might hope, while pursuing their 
special investigations, to be enlightened from time to time by a familiar exposi- 
tion of the progress that had been made in kindred branches of study, and so be 
led to feel more deeply that their special subjects were not to be regarded as 
separate islands, but rather as intercommunicating tracts of one vast continent of 
knowledge. 

Tuesday was, as was to have been anticipated, the busiest day of all in the 
sections. Every one of them had a long list of papers; but in these lists the 
feature which had been so noticeable in former days, namely, the many titles of 
papers which had previously been read before other societies, seemed reduced to 
one or two instances only. Nor was it the busiest day only; it was, indeed, the 
day, par excellence, of the whole meeting, and will long be memorable to the 
crowded audience, who sat and stood in. Sidney Sussex Hall, and listened to the 
eloquent and fervid address of Mr. Glaisher—the “ roi de lair,’ as the Abbé 
Moigno has so aptly called him. For two hours he detailed and explained to a 
delighted audience the objects and results of the eight memorable balloon ascents 
which, during the past summer, he has so successfully accomplished. Now 
telling of the action of the balloon, then the scenes around; now describing the 
instruments, then the way he used them, and the results he got; what those 
results were worth, why they were sought for, what they proved; now telling 
of Mr. Coxwell’s coolness and skill, then of his own fainting condition in that 
highest voyage that man has ever made in air, and of Coxwell’s ready resources in 
time of danger. So, step by step, and stage by stage, he passed, with rapid but 
stirring speech, before his hearers every scene and incident in those eventful 
voyages he had so daringly, ,so calmly, so skilfully undertaken. Ever 
and anon the roll of applause grew louder and louder, until, when he 
ceased, and the audience felt how, bound to prudence by the strongest of 
all earthly ties, the dependence of a beloved family on his existence, it 
was out of no bravado, that it was no vain exhibition of pluck, but the strong, 
stirring impulse alone of a true soldier of science to grasp the knowledge which 
only that personal risk could acquire, that had urged him to undertake these 
venturous researches, that they broke out into one huge roar of applause, which 
was renewed to the cry for Coxwell, who then stood forward, and was received 
with a sterling cheer he well deserved. Amongst other notable papers on this 
day were Dr. Sterry-Hunt’s “Origin and Mode of Occurrence of the Petroleum 
of North America,” Dr. Falconer ‘‘ On the asserted Plurality of Species of existing 
Asiatic Elephants,’ Dr. Rolleston “ On certain Modifications in the Structure 
of Diving Animals,” Jules Gérard’s “ Exploration of Central Africa,” and Mr. 
Vignolles “On the Practice and Principles of Diverting Rivers and Stoppage of 
the Breaches in Embankments.” 

In the evening there was a soirée in the Guildhall. Amongst the collections 
displayed were a fine series of fossils exhibited by Mr. Wright, the well-known 
London dealer; some superb spectroscopes, and some unsurpassable prisms of 
dense glass by Messrs. Spencer, Browning, & Co.; the new electro-magnetic 
motive machine of Mr. Guy, of Bury St. Edmund’s ; and, especially to be noted, 
the wonderful ,, microscope object-glass, of Messrs. Powell & Lealand—the 
highest power ever made. 

The final day of the British Association meetings is never a very lively one ; 
the gaiety and energy of the affair is over, and remaining to hear the three o'clock 
address is very like to wandering in the festive hall when the feast is over. On 
the present occasion the last day was more than usually animated, from the 
reading of papers still going on in some of the sections. The treasurer’s state- 
ment gave an additional fifteen to the permanent life members, £150 ; old annual 
members attending the meeting, £148; new annual members, £114; associate 
members, £435 ; ladies’ tickets, £242 : making a total of 1,163 tickets issued, and 
a total receipt of £1,089. 

The grants were—to Kew Establishment, £700. Mathematics and Physics— 
Professor Williamson, electrical standards, £100; Professor Williamson, for con- 
structing and distributing ditto, £50; Colonel Sykes, balloon ascents, £200; 
Colonel Sykes, balloon committee (deficiency), £70; Colonel Sykes, other 
expenses of balloon ascents, £25; Mr. Glaisher, meteors, £20; Mr. Jenkin, 
thermo-electricity, £15; Professor Hennessy, vertical atmospheric movements, 
£20. Chemistry — Professor Matthiesen, alloys, £20; M. Dupré, carbon 
under pressure, £10; Mr. Gages, chemistry of rocks, £8. Geology—Mr. Scott, 
granites, &c., £5; Mr. Sorby, fusion of rocks, £30; Professor Huxley, coal 
fossils, £20 ; Mr. Mallet, volcanic temperature, £100. Zoology and Botany— 
Dr. Cobbold, entozoa, £25; Professor Huxley, herrings, £20; Mr. Jeffreys, 
dredging, Doggerbank, £25; Mr. Jeffreys, dredging, Shetland, £50 ; Mr. Jeffreys, 
dredging, north-east coast of Scotland, £25; Mr. Jeffreys, committee for 
dredging, £10; Dr. E. Smith, prison dietary, £20; Dr. Gibb, bromide of ammo- 
nium, £8; Dr. Carpenter, foraminifera, £25; Professor Allman, hydroida, £10. 
Mechanics—Mr. Webster, patent laws, £30; Duke of Sutherland, steamships, 
£100; Dr. Gladstone, gun cotton, £50; Mr. Oldham, tidal observations in the 
Humber, &c., £50; Sir J. Rennie, action of tides below Wisbech to the Wash, 
£25; Mr. Fairbairn, railway accidents, £25. The total amount of these grants 
was £1,891, while the receipts were only £1,089. 

The total number of papers read was 248; but in the above summary we 
have been obliged to confine our notices to some of the most important only of 
the proceedings. 








Erratum, p. 314.—We are requested by Dr. Rolleston to correct an erroneous 
mention of his name in our article on the British Association in respect to the 
comments made there on Mr. Taylor’s paper on the Kirkdale Cavern, in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. Dr. Rolleston’s name having been accidentally written 
instead of that of an eminent and well-known geologist, Dr. Falconer. 
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NOTICE. 


The LONDON REVIEW is Published every 
SATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains, 
and delivery in the country on the day of publica- 
tion. It may be had at all respectable News-agents’ 
in London and the neighbourhood, by 8 A.M. on 
Satuday Morning. 

Advertisements are received up to TWELVE 
o'clock on FRIDAY. 

The LONDON REVIEW is sold at all Railway 
Book-stalls, and by all Booksellers and News- 
agents throughout the Kingdom. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 
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Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tue Lonpon REVIEW AND WEEKLY 
JovrnaL”’ received by all Booksellers and News- 
agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to J. K. Suarpe, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Seven Postage Stamps. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT-GARDEN. Under the Management of 
Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Scle Lessees. 
Change of Opera every night. Great Repertoire. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK :—On Monday, 
October 20th, Balfe’s Grand Opera, THR BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
On Tuesday, October 21st, Wallace’s Popular Opera, LUR- 
LINE. On Wednesday, October 22nd, Auber’s Comic Opera, 
THE CROWN DIAMONDS. On Thursday, October 23rd, 
Meyerbeer’s Romantic Opera, DINORAH. On Friday, Octo- 
ber 24th, Balfe’s successful Opera, THE PURITAN’S 
DAUGHTER. On Saturday, October 25th, An OPERA. 
Commence at Eight. Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4. 
4s.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 
4s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. 
The Box-Ollice open daily from Ten till Five, under the direction 
of Mr. J. Parsons. No charge for Booking or Fees to Box- 
Keepers. No Restriction to full Evening Dress. 











ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 

JAMES’S HALL.—On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
October 20, Herr Joachim will make his Second Appearance. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper; Violin, Herr ahen 
Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Miss Banks and Mr, 
Henry Haigh. Conductor, Mr, Harold Thomas. — Sofa 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, ls. For full particulars 
see Programmes, at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street. 





HRISTY’S MINSTRELS EVERY NIGHT 

at ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The Celebrated and Original 

Christy’s Minstrels will appear every Evening at Eight, 

and every Wednesday Afternoon at Three. — Proprietor, 

W.P. COLLINS.—Stalls, 3s. ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. Tickets at 

CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street ; andat AUSTIN’S, 
28, Piccadilly. 





Wednesday, 22nd, or Saturday, 25th October. 
Wednesday, 29th October. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 
CHEAP EXCURSION TRALNS will run from London 

King’s Cross Station) as under :— 
( Go taoaer, ok October, returning on Monday, 20th, 


9” 


On Saturday, 25th October, returning on Monday, 27th, or 


FARES FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
At 10°5 a.m. for 


First-class. Closed carriages. 


Doncaster .......cccceccsceeeseeee Oe, ” cacers 8s. Od, 
Barnsley, vid Doncaster ... 15s. Od. ...... 8s. Od, 
Wakefield ...............ces.ss00s lis. Od. ...... 8s. Od, 
ics sinakinceavasdeustvtavs TS See 8s. Od, 
Oar : a "ee 8s. Od, 
ST Thtdcs,s chinenabusvdioahos ee WS “esicts 8s. Od, 
Hull, vid Milford ............ B08, Od. sass: 10s. Od, 
TRAE icaniessnchvedeidtati eres 20s. Od. ..... 10s. Od, 
At 10°45 a.m., for 
Peterborough ...........0+0+++ Se aes 6s. Od, 
GramGhawmM ......6ccceceesiecssesse ae. GRE asst, 6s. Od, 
Nottingham ............s0s000..- a ae 7s. Od, 
TE a cnc csaniaen <cdnctanatanee BE. Ae. shesee 7s. Od, 
Lincoln, vid Retford ......... | eae 7s. Od, 
| Bee eee i Seer 7s. Od, 
Barnsley, rid Retford ...... | eee 8s. Od, 
Huddersfield .............0.-.. Bs Ts. sarees 8s. Od, 
Manchester ............sscc000.. Tre, GE. cscs eae 6d. 
Liverpool (Lime-st.Station) 21s. Od... l2s. 6d, 
At 1°15 p.m. for 
TE oie insenevenuanenbave ea 6s. Od, 
"errs » if ares és. Od, 
Nottingham ......ccccccces.sccoe | 7 Se 7s. Od, 
MTEL con cacelsedtcaeavcassias i I Ee ees Tee OS 
Hull, vid Retford ............ Oe...08, ssicce O.. OO 


BAIR scknenastaigavaiseyevines e. a! 7s. Od, 
eee 34GB. OR secies 7s. Od. 
On Saturday, 18th October, returning on Monday, 20th, | 
Wednesday, z2nd, or Saturday, 25th October. 
FARES FOR THK DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
At 1°15 p.m. for 


First-class. Closed carriages, 


PROMIIG vvenivcsicscscessescvection . OB, isice, 7s. Od. 
BIO iiicScceisensisnnespdipes . Be. Od. wis. 7a, Ob 
Gainsborough, vid Retford lds. Od, ...... 7s. Od, 


On Saturday, 25th October, returning on Monday, 27th, or 
Wednesday, 29th October. 
FARES FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
At 1°15 p.m., for 


First-class. Closed carriages, 


SIE css ccusetiaascdsedes ace i 6s. Od. 

NE ren ae Seine 6s. Od, 
Horncastle ..........cccceeeeees a ene 6s. Od, 
BG a Lr ubhccccunhdackbbnesstas oe. Gh una Ci CB 
Great Grimsby ............... Re. 08. cerns 7s. Od, 


Cheap Excursion Trains will also run to London frequently 
during October. 

Further particulars are given in Bills, which can be obtained 
at King’s Cross and other principal Stations; or at any of the 
Company’s Receiving Offices in London. 

Tickets may be obtained on the two previous days to the 
running of each Train, at King’s Cross Station; and at the 
Bull and Mouth, Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; No. 32, 
Regent-circus ; and 264, Holborn; also on the morning of the 


running of each Train at King’s Cross Station only. 


SEYMOUR C 
London, King’s Cross Station 


LARKE, General Manager. 
, October, 1862. 





THE RAILWAY PASS 


COMPANY 


Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 


ACCIDENTS O 


An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 
| Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any Information, to the Pro- 
vincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Com 
56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal I-jury. 
The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 


l1d., 2d., or 3d., at all 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


64, Cornhill, E.C. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 


Every one should therefore provide against them. 


ENGERS ASSURANCE 


F ALL KINDS. 


nsation for 


the Principal Stations, 





NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.— 

The SESSION will be publicly OPENED on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 3, 1862, at TWO o'clock, p.at., when an Address 
to the Students will be delivered by Principal Sir DAVID 
BREWSTER. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, &c. in the Faculties 
of Arts, Divinity, Law, and Medicine, will be found in the 
**Edinburgh University Calendar,” 1862-63, published by 
Messrs. EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Princes-street, Edin- 
burgh, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

By order of the Senatus, 


September. ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 





HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 





COMPANY. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100 or upwards of the above Stock, 
bearing a fixed preferential interest of 44 per cent. per annum. 
Interest commences from the date of payment. Applications 
to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned, 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, October, 1862. 


— -— —— 





— —— 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 

TOURIST TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 

one calendar month, are issued from King’s-cross, and other 
principal stations. 

To EDINBURGH, Glasgow, Stirling, Dunkeld, Perth, 

Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen ; 


and also 
To SCARBOROUGH, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridli 
W.thernsea, and Harrogate. 4 ¥, Bridlington, 
Yor further particulars see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’ s-cross Station, at all the Receiving-offices in London 
at Railway Inquiry Office in the International Exhibition, 
and at the stations in the country. ‘ 
SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
Lordon, King’s-cross Station, October, 1862. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 
Every Description of Life Assurance. 
The Annual Income exceeds £100,000. 
The Keserved Fund is nearly Half-a-Million. 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





INVESTED FU 


John Addis, Esq. 
C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. 
rN E. Childers, Esq., 


M.P. 
Sir William P. de Bathe, 


Henry V. East, E 
enry V. East, , 
Edward Hu ovhag 4 " 

In 1857 the Duty on Fire Ins 
Government by this Company 
£61,833, being #n increase in fi 


berality and promptitude. 


FYINHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INsURANCE COMPANY. 


London Board. 

SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
Deputy Chairmen. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Esg., 
Wa. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 


In 1860 the Fire Premiums were £313,725 ; in 1861 they were 
£360,130, being an increase in one year of £46,405. The losses 
= amount to £2,400,000, and all claims are settled with 

i 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


NDS, £1,350,000. 


John Laurie, Esq. 

William Macnaughtan, Esq. 

Ross D. Mangles, Esq. 

James Morley, Esq. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 

William Nicol, Esq., M.P. 

Swinton Boult, Esq., 
Secretary to the Cenigeny. 

urances in Great Britain paid to 

was £32,882, and in 1861 it was 

ve years of £29,951. 











had the Committee the requisit 
Contributions are received 





LS gtel FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-Inn-road, 


in the immediate vicinity of the Great Northern Railway 
Terminus at King’s-cross.—The Committee earnestly solicit the 
ASSISTANCE of the benevolent, as the premises of this 
Hospital are capable of containing several hundred more beds 


Mastrrmay, Esq., Nicholas-lane ; and at the Hospital. 
J. B, OWEN, M.A., Chairman of the Weekly Board, 


e funds to maintain them. 
by the Treasurer, Epwarp 


DR. DE JONG H’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


‘* I consider Dr, De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 
be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a thera- 
peutic agent of great value,” 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.5., 


Scientific Superintendent, South Kensington Museum, 
« T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’s 


guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards 
yenuineness and medicinal eflicacy.”’ 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.5., 
Author of the “* Spas of Germany.” 


«Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the 
Pale Oil.”’ 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 


**T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend- 
ing a genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 15 
DBSTROYED,” 





Dr. Ds Jonen’s Lient-Browx Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Impxriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. Od.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.O. 





Cavution.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





INTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 


Best wine at the price ever imported. 
Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s. and 20s, per dozen, 


Pure, sound, and palatable. See 200 opinions of the press, 
Samples for is. 6d. 


VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 


11, JERMYN-STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 


4 he attention of Gentlemen is respectfully 


invited to our Stock of FOREIGN WINES and 
LIQUEURS. 
SHERRY, 21s., 263., 28s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 54s., and G0s., 
per dozen. 
PORT, matured in Wood, 28s., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 
PORT, Old, in Bottle, from 36s. to 84s. per dozen. 
MEDOC and BEAUJOLAIS, from lis. to 36s. per dozen. 


_LEOVILLE, MARGAUX, and LAFITTE, &c. at propor- 
tionate prices as detailed in Price List. 


ARTHUR, COUPER, & CO. 





WINES OF FRANCE, SPAIN, &c. 
EDGES & BUTLER SOLICIT 


attention to their pure 
8ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


at 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s.; Latour, 
54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Chateau Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. ; 
superior Beaujolais, 24s. ; Macon, 30s., 36s. ; choice Burgundy, 
48s., 60s., 72s., 84s.; pure Chablis, 30s., 36s., 48s. ; Sauterne, 
48s., 72s. ; Roussillon, 36s. ; ditto, old in bottle, 42s. ; sparkling 
Champagne, 42s., 48s., 60s., 663., 78s. 





SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, 


of soft and full flavour, highly recommended, at 36s. 
per dozen. 


nae 243. ... 30s. 
High class Pale, Golden, or Brown Sherry ......... 428. ... 49%. 
Port from First-class Shippers ............ 363., 428., 498. ... 60s. 
Hock and Moselle ....0..000....cccccee 363., 42s., 48s., 603, to 120s. 
Sparkling Hock and Moselle ....... pe ae 60s., 668. ... 73s. 


Fine Old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s, per dozen. 

On recei tofa Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity 
—with a Priced List of all other Wines—will be forwarded 
immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 





(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


